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UNIFORMLY BETTER LOOK! NO RED INK! 


Look what happens 


in Your shop... 


» 

when you put International’s full 

line of. “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 
| work for you 


“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, “when you 
discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 


FIND OUT 
FOR YOURSELF... 
SPECIFY 
\ INTERNATIONAL 


MORE FREE TIME 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 
Mr. I says, “‘Assure yourself 
of a consistently uniform prod- 
uct. International’s Flours are 
milled to give you uniform re- 
sults every day of the year.” 


“In hundreds of shops Inter- 
national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours lower production costs... 
eliminate waste, overtime and 
costly delays. Performance makes 
the difference.” 


And, for you personally . . . 
uniformity means fewer produc- 
tion headaches and time to enjoy 
outside activities. There’s no 
worrying about uneven perform- 


ance when Mr. I is on the job. 


WE’RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us 0090000000000000000000000808 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill ovt and clip coupon today. . la. 
7 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Show me how International “Bakery-Proved" Flours can 
give me uniform, dependable production results. 


ee 


nternational 


retCtrnG COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Street 





City and State__ 
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Consumer's confidence in your bread depends 

PEeRr ANCE upon day-after-day quality. 
“ PERFORMANCE FLOURS, control-milled from 
choicest bread wheats, assure that dependable 


uniformity—throughout the year. 


You're sure of top quality results and eco- 


nomical production with uniform, trouble-free 


PERFORMANCE FLOURS. 


Fine Flours are the Foundation of the Baking Business 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 
Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
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Macdonald Engineering Co. 


188 W. Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
885 Bryant St. C. P. R. Building 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, ONT. 





Designers and Builders of 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 
BULK FLOUR STORAGE 
FLOUR and FEED MILLS 
| EB li PROCESSING PLANTS 
Write to Any of Our Offices for Information, Preliminary Layouts and Estimates 














Complete Gacilities for Sering the Milling Industry 





MEMBERS OrrFticeEe $s: 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 


WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS * 
FT, WORTH GRAIN a& COTTON EXCH. Lats 4 Cmpany 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH OPERATING Founded by Fred Uhimann 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 


IN KANSAS CITY— 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE | 4,000,000 BUSHELS 





CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 














J. P. BURRUS, President E. M, SUMMERS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. 
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as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 


Staff of Litr’’ 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“in the Heart of Kansa: 


Wichita, Kansas 








Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


oe 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
8 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
a 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 














CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
St. Paul Minneapolis 











6 4 A High Grade Bak 
Diamond DPD” 21 Sinernasn meso 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Which LABEL 
Gives You a SALES BONUS? 





PARADE BRAND 


BAND-LABEL 





Wet 


SPOT LABEL 





Your brand has important Ask your Bemis Man for the complete story about F-B-S-B 
(Front, 


sales value... if customers Bock, 


: ee Bottom) 
can see it. They can’t miss it x 


= 
Bemis—an American enterprise in busi- = 
... When you use B em 1 . ness since 1858... . employing 10,000 men (Sze 
: and women in 45 plants, mills and sales | py Compan? 
Bemis BAND-LABEL. offices... in 28 states, coast to coast. \< =e 
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ZF BAKER FLOURS that give 


5 wer 4 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





FIRST STEP TO 
ABETTER LOAF 


No method could be simpler or 
more effective in the production of 
a quality loaf than to start with 





KANSAS PYRAMID, a superior 
medium patent flour, milled from 
the finest hard winter wheats. This 
great flour is a sound foundation 
for better bread because of extra 
care in selection of wheats that com- 
posed it and extra skill in milling. 
And like its world famous name- 
sake, PYRAMID is unchanging and 
uniform day after day. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 








: ; : : a e t 
creed premer tore Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francais J. Frrzpatricx, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 





Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristorHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


CENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
{Ake cC:;mrv, MIinnesora 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Finer, better bread requires a pre- 


mium quality flour ...a flour like 


these Star brands, made from selected 


wheats with expert craftsmanship. 


a 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS <> 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, lil. Dallas, Texas San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 








You can bake POLAR BEAR flour 
with the utmost confidence that it will 
uphold your reputation 
for fine quality bread. 
POLAR BEAR keeps 
i= faith with your customers 
by always yielding a loaf 
s with the finest eating 
qualities. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 
MEDICINE HAT - EDMONTON HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


OF-49NM 


MMMM 
HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


SPRING WHEAT [SE gh . [Se «WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS He ama aes | 4 FLOURS 


Maple Leaf Mec te oe adidaaaaal Re + Monarch 


Cream of the West (aR | . os sa Crescent 


OUT 














OUT es 











Castle it | . | ‘ i= Canary Corn Meal 


Nelson ee | Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 




















QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


ALL 
“HASTINGS” 


CABLE CODES 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL | WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


ny ry - 
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If you know your history, you recall that 
Alexander Hamilton was the first Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States as well as the 
man who established the money system we now 
use in America. However, what may not be so 
well known is that Hamilton was also a noted 
sportsman of his time. He was a most celebrated 
marksman with a hunting rifle. Hamilton rarely 
went hunting without his son by his side, for there 
was a strong friendship between father and son, 
as well as a keen hunting-rivalry between them. 


And so it was that Alexander Hamilton and 
his son gained a measure of fame as two of the 
best hunters of their time. However, as is well 
known in history, Hamilton came to a sudden 
and violent end when he was killed in a duel. But 
what may not be so well known is that a few 
years before his tragic end, his son was also 
killed . . . in a duel! And the strangest part of this 


story was that both Alexander Hamilton and his 
son met death from a blazing gun . . . on the 
same spot! 


Yes, it seems that lightning can strike twice in 
the same place. In the baking business, however, 
production troubles needn’t strike even once if 
you're protected by the unfailing uniformity of 
Commander-Larabee flours. That’s why the 
huge Commander-Larabee organization of sci- 
entists, millers and buyers is important to you. 
Baking experts like yourself have come to rely 
on the consistent quality and uniform perfor- 
mance of every one of the family of fine flours 
produced by this great team. Each Commander- 
Larabee flour is precision-milled to its own indi- 
vidual baking values... to satisfy your particular 
baking needs. Try it the next time you order 
flour . . . you'll like the results. 
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Pacific N.W. Rains 
End Delay in Fall 
Wheat Planting 


Of top importance to 1952 wheat 
prospects last week was the arrival 
of rains of % to 2 in. which fell in 
the Pacific Northwest, ending a long 
drouth in that area. Arrival of the 
needed moisture will permit fall field 
and seeding work to be completed in 
good time, according to the Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

It is expected that producers will 
plant all suitable acreage to wheat, 
since there are no government acre- 
age restrictions on the 1952 crop, the 
milling firm comments, 

Meanwhile, with the exception 
of one or two isolated areas, combin- 
ing and threshing operations in west- 
ern Canada were at a standstill last 
week because of rain. It is estimated 
that something approaching 75% of 
the crop in Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta has been cut, but the percent- 
age threshed is very small. 

In Manitoba, however, close to 95% 
of the crop is cut, with less than 50% 
combined or threshed. Small reduc- 
tions are indicated in private esti- 
mates, with Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta Pools already reducing their to- 
tals slightly. Further grade losses 
are predicted for some regions, but 
it is still anticipated that the supply 
of milling grades will be substantial, 
with No. 3 northern accounting for 
the bulk of the millable grades. 

The Board of Grain Commissioners 
estimates, however, that less than 
5% of the crop will grade No. 1, 
compared with a 10-year average of 
28%. Estimates indicate that less 
than 20% of the crop will grade No. 
2, compared with an average of 46%. 

Ideal weather during the past two 
weeks has brought practically to 
completion fall seeding of winter 
wheat in the western half of Kansas. 
The eastern part of the state is over 
one third completed. If weather con- 
ditions remain satisfactory, it will be 
easy for Kansas to plant the 15 mil- 
lion acres requested by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. said last 
week. The 10-year average is 13.2 
million. 

In Nebraska approximately 95% 
of the crop is seeded, and in Okla- 
homa over half of the crop is in. 
Texas producers have been ham- 
pered in their seeding operations by 
drouth and extremely dry topsoil, a 
hazardous beginning for the new crop. 

C. M. Galvin, James E: Bennett & 
Co., last week estimated spring wheat 
production at 349,079,000 bu. com- 
pared with 361,783,000 bu. a month 











ago and the government’s September 
forecast of 348,411,000 bu. Reductions 
were attributed to persistent rainfall 
during the harvest. 

In northern portions of the North- 
west, wet weather continued to slow 
harvesting of the durum crop. Ac- 
cording ti the Amber Milling Divi- 
sion of the Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Assn., 20 to 40% of the durum 
is still in the field in that territory. 
It now appears that from one third 
to one half of the northern durum 
will not be fit to mill, the report says. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLING COSTS REGISTER 
SHARP GAIN IN PAST YEAR 


CHICAGO—Milling costs in the 
past crop year continued the sharp 
upward climb which has been unin- 
terrupted for the past eight years, an 
official of the Millers National Fed- 
eration disclosed in reviewing the re- 
sults of that organization’s annual 
survey of costs. 

Data for the past crop year show 
average costs have increased more 
than 70% per unit of production since 
the 1942-43 year, he said. 

Last year’s costs were also consid- 
erably higher than in the previous 
year, notwithstanding a one point 
rise in the operating rate. Actual in- 
crease in expenses from 1949-50 to 
1950-51 was 4.6¢ a sack. 
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September Flour Output Down 





18,208,000 SACKS ESTIMATED AS TOTAL 
PRODUCTION; DROP UNIFORM OVER U.S. 





Mills in Kansas City Center Is Only Group to Show Gain Over 
August; Southwestérn Mills Decline One Half Million 
Sacks; Spring Wheat Group Off Quarter Million 


MINNEAPOLIS—Filour production 
by U.S. mills during September is 
estimated by The Northwestern 
Miller at 18,208,000 sacks, a decline 
of 1,974,000 sacks from the estimated 
August total of 20,182,000 sacks. The 
decline amounts to approximately 
10% of the August total. 

The estimate of production for 
the past two months, made by The 
Northwestern Miller, is based upon 
reports received by this journal from 
mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 73% of the na- 
tion’s total output. Mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller produced 
13,291,921 sacks. Adjustment of that 
total to represent 100% yields 18,- 
208,000 sacks for the September es- 
timate. 

The seasonal decline in flour out- 
put was relatively uniform over the 
nation, according to the production 
statistics received from the mills by 
The Northwestern Miller. Production 
was indicated to be down 347,000 
sacks for the month in the Buffalo 
center, down a quarter of a million 


sacks in the Northwest, down a half 
million sacks in the Southwest, down 
approximately a quarter of a million 
sacks in the Central and Southeastern 
states and down 147,000 sacks in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The month’s output for Buffalo to- 
taled 2,001,834 sacks, a decline of 
347,000 sacks from the August total 
of 2,348,300 sacks. Both figures for 
that center represent 100% of pro- 
duction. 

In the Northwest, the interior 
group of milis registered a 179,000- 
sack decline in output. This decline, 
coupled with a drop of 48,000 sacks 
by the mills in Minneapolis, totaled 
227,000 sacks less for the Northwest 
in September, as compared ‘with Au- 
gust. 

The month’s output by all mills in 
the Southwest reporting production 
figures to The Northwestern Miller 
was approximately one half million 
sacks under the August total of 5% 
million sacks. 

Mills in the Kansas City center 


(Continued on page 35) 





U.S. FLOUR OUTPUT DECLINES IN SEPTEMBER 


Sept. Oct. Now Dec. 


On the basis of mills reporting flour production statistics 
to The Northwestern Miller, output during September by 
U.S. mills is estimated at 18,208,000 sacks, a decline of 1,- 
975,000 sacks from the estimated output of 20,182,000 sacks 
figures 


for August. Monthly 


production § supplied by the 
Bureau of the Census through July, 1951, were used in the 


Jon. 





The Northwestern 


Estimate of Production: 
sacks 


Feb. Mor Apr May June July 





preparation of the chart. Data for August and September 
were obtained from estimates made by The Northwestern 
Miller. These estimates, during the past 12 months, have 
been within 2% of the totals reported by the Census Bu- 
reau. Its report on flour production for September will be 
issued in December. 
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WASHINGTON—There are strong 
indications that the margin-over-cost 
theory of price control may be ram- 
pant at policy levels of the Office of 
Price Stabilization. 

One clear evidence of that policy 
is found in Interpretation 1 to Sup- 
plementary Regulation 3 to the Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation. (The 
Northwestern Miller, Oct. 2.) In fact, 
that evidence was basically in SR 3 
itself but was exposed to broader ob- 
servation when the OPS issued its 
interpretation of the regulation Sept. 
21. SR 3 itself and Interpretation 1 
clearly state that resellers of soy- 
bean oil meal may take their his- 
torical margins only over the actual 
price charged by their supplier and 
not over the supplier’s ceiling price 
of $74 ton. 

This means, according to OPS offi- 
cials, that if a feed manufacturer 
selling surplus soybean oil meal or 
a jobber or distributor of this com- 
modity obtained it at $60 ton and 
the market in the meantime advanced 
to $70 ton, the reseller may take his 
margin only over the $60 figure ac- 
tually charged him by his supplier, 
notwithstanding that the current 
market is higher. 

OPS officials said frankly this week 
that they doubted that they could 
correct the order to fit trade prac- 
tice by amending SR 3 to permit mar- 
gins over the processor's price ceiling. 
They said the front office of OPS 
probably “just would not buy this 
proposal.” 

Meanwhile, it has been learned that 
protests against provisions of SR 3 
as set forth in Interpretation 1 have 
been made to OPS. The price agency 
officials probably will bring in an in- 
dustry group, possibly the soybean 
industry advisory committee, to dis- 
cuss the entire issue—which is mar- 
gin over cost—before it makes any 
change in the present regulation. 

However, at the working level of 


NPA Rules That 
Grain Elevators 
Are “Industrial” 


WASHINGTON — This week the 
National Production Authority re- 
versed itself under congressional pres- 
sure and ruled that as far as strategic 
materials are concerned grain eleva- 
tors are not commercial enterprises 
but are industrial. 

This decision was reached after the 
NPA administrator, Manley Fleisch- 
man, was brought under congres- 
sional pressure through the efforts of 
Ray B. Bowden, executive secretary 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. 

Mr. Bowden pointed out to the con- 
gressional circles that the previous 
NPA ban on procurement of materials 
for country elevator operators who 
wished to store farm grains would act 
against the best interests of national 
defense. Mr. Fleischman admitted in 
face of this criticism that the deci- 
sion had been taken previously with- 
out a complete understanding of the 
problem. 





OPS’s Margin-Over-Cost Ideas 
Cited; New Control Policy Seen 


JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Corresponden 


the agency executives are drafting 
an amendment which would in effect 
permit resellers of soybean oil meal 
to take their margins over the ceil- 
ing price. But this is the provision 
which top food division officials say 
they doubt would be approved at the 
OPS front office. 

One plan which has been men- 
tioned as a possible solution to the 
problem would be to permit resellers 
to take their margins over current 
market prices at the time of sale, 
but price officials probably would face 
opposition from the legal staff over 
definition of “market price.” 

Another solution. might be to per- 
mit resellers of meal to take their 
historical margin over their most re- 
cent purchase price. However, since 
this practice would be little more than 
a subterfuge in some instances, it is 
difficult to see why the OPS attorneys 
would accept such a recommenda- 
tion. Under this latter proposal, it is 
seen that in order to qualify for mar- 
gins over a higher market price than 
that of existing inventory, resellers 
could short-circuit OPS policy by 
merely buying a token amount of 
meal at a higher price to qualify for 
their historical margin over the cur- 
rent market. 

The front office at OPS has a night- 
marish horror of what they have in 
the past been pleased to call “wind- 
fall profits.” To the policy officials at 
OPS, any appreciation allowed for 
inventory price advances is an unholy 
windfall contributing to inflation. 
However, they have no explanation of 
how the trade can protect itself 
against inventory losses which may 
occur on the downside of markets. 

The fact that this issue—which was 
fought out in OPA days and appeared 
to have been settled when the feed 
industry order was issued—should 
arise now will come as a surprise to 
feed, milling and grain trade observ- 
ers. 

Part of Bigger Decision 

However, when it is understood 
that this is only part of a larger pol- 
icy determination at the price agency, 
the importance of the matter may be- 
come clearer. 

It is believed now that OPS price 
officials have decided that they can 
control prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts even if the price of the raw 
agricultural material is not selling at 
the legal minimum ceiling. They can 
do this, they say, by setting price 
ceilings for processed agricultural 
products at prevailing market prices 
although those ceilings may not re- 
flect parity for the raw commodity. 

They reason that since the market 
price may be lower than parity for 
the processed commodity, it is an in- 
dication that the processors are not 
paying parity to the farmer. They 
continue to argue that the intent 
of the Defense Production Act is to 
permit the agricultural producer to 
obtain parity for his commodity as 
a fair price and that it is not pro- 
vided that processors are entitled to 
a ceiling reflecting parity when they 
do not pay it to the farmer. 

Examples of this policy line may 
be found in the canned goods orders 
which have already been issued by 
OPS. These orders in effect fix mar- 
gins for the processors over their 
actual cost. 

This may not be a good example 
since the processing and packing 
methods of the canners are not simi- 


lar to the marketing of livestock or 
cereal products. However, the prin- 
ciple is clear. 

OPS is clearly embarked on a pol- 
icy of controlling prices of processed 
agricultural commodities at reflected 
market levels even if the product 
ceiling does not reflect a parity level 
to the producer. 

It is believed that once this policy 
is understood by Congress, there may 
be considerable resentment with the 
OPS front office. Farm bloc leaders 
have expressed the opinion that it 
was not the intention of Congress to 
permit OPS to set any price ceiling 
for processed agricultural commodi- 
ties at less than that which would 
reflect a parity price at the farm. 

Under GCPR, recognition of the 
return of parity to the producer was 
found in the pass-through provision 
of the regulation. However, the GCPR 
was admittedly only a temporary or- 
der to be replaced industry-by-indus- 
try with individual orders designed to 
meet industry practices. The extension 
of the GCPR’s broad theory to indi- 
vidual orders for industries wherein 
price ceilings may be set for processed 
agricultural commodities at some- 
what less than a full reflection of 
parity to the farmer is bound to run 
into congressional disapproval. 

Farm bloc leaders contend that a 
price ceiling for a processed agricul- 
tural commodity at anything less 
than a level reflecting full parity 
violates the letter of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. They argue that it vio- 
lates the clear intent of Congress 
when the law was enacted and actual- 
ly through a sub-parity price ceiling 
acts to prevent the farmer from ever 
obtaining parity for his product. 

Now that this issue is out in the 
open, it is possible that the House, if 
it considers the recently passed Sen- 
ate amendment to the Defense Act, 
may wish to clarify the issue before 
it goes further to relax some of the 
administrative restraints which Con- 
gress earlier had placed on the price 
agency. 


——BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Prices of Farm 
Products Decline 
Slightly in Month 


WASHINGTON — Farm product 
prices dropped about one third of 
1% between mid-August and mid- 
September, the seventh consecutive 
month of decline, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported. 
Farm prices in mid-September were 
7% above those of a year ago but 
were 7.6% below the record high 
reached last February. 

Farm prices in mid-September av- 
eraged 3% above parity, a decline 
from 4% above a month earlier, 5% 
above a year earlier and the record 
of 22% above in October, 1946. Only 
six major farm commodities brought 
parity prices or more Sept. 15. 

Mid-September parity for the fol- 
lowing farm commodities all were 
unchanged from the mid-August fig- 
ures: wheat $2.41 bu., corn $1.75 bu., 
oats $0.981 bu., barley $1.52 bu., rye 
$1.77 bu., grain sorghums $2.97 cwt., 
soybeans $2.82 bu. and flax $4.71 bu. 

The level of prices received by 
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farmers in mid-September was 291% 
of the 1910-14 average, compared 
with 292% a month earlier, 272% a 
year earlier and the record of 313% 
last February. The level of prices 
paid by farmers in mid-September 
was 282% of the 1910-14 average, 
compared with the same figure a 
month earlier, 260% a year earlier 
and the record of 283% last May. 


———SREAD (S THE STAFF OF LiFe. 


CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 
TO HEAR DON F. COPELL 


CHICAGO — How to ease the 
squeeze between the high cost of labor 
and material and fixed priees will be 
told bakers at the regular monthly 
meeting of the Chicago Bakery Pro- 
duction Club, to be held at the Civic 
Opera Bidg., at 6:30 p.m., Oct. 10. 

Don F. Copell, vice president of the 
Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., 
will tell bakeries to “Don’t Work 
Harder—Work Smarter.” He will il- 
lustrate how an effective cost reduc- 
tion plan works for his company, 
showing more than 50 charts and 500 
ft. of film. 

Persons planning to attend should 
inform M. J. Thomas, club secretary, 
Swift & Co., Research Laboratories, 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN BAKERIES LOSE 
IN “PRICE-FIXING” TRIAL 


WINNIPEG—Six western Canada 
baking companies charged with oper- 
ating a combine received a verdict 
of guilty in a judgment handed down 
in Calgary, Alta., Oct. 2, by Justice 
Boyd McBride. The companies were 
convicted of a conspiracy to “unduly 
prevent or lessen competition” in the 
baking industry in Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta and British Columbia, between 
the years 1933 and 1950. 

Defense for the baking companies 
indicated that an appeal would be 
considered. It was the longest court 
session in Alberta’s judicial history, 
and lasted for 99 days. 

In his 46-page judgment, Justice 
McBride warned officers of the com- 
panies to “mend their ways or face 
possible additional fines or jail sen- 
tences.” He fined the three groups the 
maximum of $10,000 each, plus costs. 

The six companies were divided in- 
to three major groups for the sen- 
tence of $10,000 and costs, respec- 
tively. These groups were as follows: 
(1) McGavin Bakeries, Ltd., Winni- 
peg, $8,000; McGavin, Ltd., head of- 
fice, Edmonton, $1,000, and McGavin, 
Ltd., registered office Vancouver, 
$1,000; (2) Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., 
of Calgary, $10,000, and (3) Weston 
Bread & Cake (Canada), Ltd., Winni- 
peg, $9,000; Edmonton City Baking, 
Ltd., a Weston subsidiary, $1,000. In 
addition to the fines, all the court 
costs and expenses incurred in the 
prosecution and conviction will be 
divided among the three major groups. 

In the judgment of Justice Mc- 
Bride, the baking industry was “more 
interested in price than in quality, 
service and salesmanship.” He also 
referred to the Master Bakers Assn. 
in the three western provinces, as 
“the effective machinery of control 
of the baking industry in the three 
provinces.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with com- 
parative figures for the previous weeks: 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Oct. 
14 21 28 
Five mills ... 16,741 22,732 26,464 *23,732 
*Four mills. 
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Retail Bakers 
Add Extra Day to 
1952 Convention 


WASHINGTON—Plans for a 4-day 
rather than a 3-day annual conven- 
tion of ihe Associated Retail Bakers 
of Amer.ca were approved at a re- 
cent meeting here of officials of the 
organ:zation 

Meeting with officers of the host 
Greater Washington Retail Bakers 
Assn., the ARPA representatives pres- 
nt we-e Bernard E. Godde, Godde’s 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich., 
pres.dent; Octo Berchtold, Berchtold’s 
Bakery, Westwood, N.J., first vice 
president; Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee 
Bakery, Inc., McKees Rocks, Pa., 
third vice president; R. L. Dunkel- 
berger, Bergman Bakery, Millvale, 
Pa.; Charles Schupp, Schupp’s Pastry 
Shop, Washington; E. Eric Birk, Wil- 
lie’s Pastry Shop, Washington, presi- 


Pasir; 


cent of the Retail Bakers Association 
of Washington, D.C., and convention 
chairman; Trudy Schurr, Chicago, 
secretary; William A. Quinlan, Wash- 
ington, general counsel; George 
Chussler, Bakers Weekly, Chicago, 
director, and Harvey J. Patterson, 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, al- 
lied convention chairman. 

In extending the life of the conven- 
tion, to be held at the Shoreham Ho- 
tel, Washington, March 16-19, 1952, the 
retail bakers agreed to maintain the 
charges originally planned for exhi- 
bition booths, thus offering the bar- 


gain of four days for the price of 
three 

The planning group met at the 
home of Mr. Schupp and were guests 


of Mr. Quinlan for dinner at the Con- 
gressional Country Club. In the eve- 
ning they reconvened at the Schupp 
home where they were joined by bak- 
ing industry representatives from 
Baltimore, including officers of the 
Baltimore Retail Bakers Assn., from 
Washington and other nearby com- 
munities. 

A practical, down-to-earth program 
is being planned with emphasis on 
“live demonstrations.” Nationally- 


known authorities are being ap- 
proached to appear on the program 
and these selections will be announced 


over the coming months. Definitely 


established is the fact that frozen 
bakery progucts will come in for con- 
siderable attention. 

It is not too early, the convention 
officials point out, to be making plans 
to attend, for even though adequate 
hotel accommodations are now 
blocked out, the housing situation in 
the nation’s capital is always tight. 
Reservations for hotel space should 
be made with the ARBA housing com- 
mittee, care of the Shoreham, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFe 


OPS PUTS PRICE CEILINGS 
ON GREASEPROOF PAPERS 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization has announced dol- 
lars and cents ceilings on glassine and 
greaseproof papers, widely used in 
wrapping and packaging food. 

Following are the announced base 
prices per cwt., f.o.b. mill: for 25 Ib. 
base No. 1 bleached glassine pape-’s, 
in wrapped rolls 12 in. or more in 
diameter, 6 in. or more wide, wound 
on 3 in. inside diameter cores, $22.50. 

For 25 lb. base No. 1 bleached 
greaseproof papers, in wrapped jum- 
bo rolls not rewound, 12 in. or more 
in diameter, 18 in. or more wide, 
wound on 3 in. inside diameter cores, 
$20 

The following differentials are add- 
ed to base prices for basis weights of 
less than 25 lb.; 60¢ cwt. for each 
pound below 25 Ib, basis weight, down 
to and including 20 ib.; $1.50 cwt. 
for each pound below 20 lb. basis 
weight, down to and including 16 
lb.; $3 ewt. for each pound below 16 
lb. basis weight. 

Other differentials are stipulated to 
cover small shipments, narrow widths, 
winding on other than standard diam- 
eter cores, rewinding, cutting, trim- 
ming, packaging in sheets, handling 
on skids, embossing and plasticizing. 

The new prices are set forth in 
CPR 76, effective Oct. 3, 1951. 

Due to competition and similarity 
of products, the 10 manufacturers of 
glassine and greaseproof in the coun- 
try have customarily sold at uniform 
prices. During the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation base period some 
manufacturers increased prices and 
others held the line so that on Jan. 
26, 1951, GCPR froze disparities be- 
tween individual ceilings. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


PLAN RETAIL BAKERS’ CONVENTION—Shown above are the baking 








industry and allied representatives of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America who met in Washington recently to plan the 1952 ARBA convention. 
Left to right, they are: R. F. Dunkelberger, Bergman’s Bakery, Millvale, Pa.; 
George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, Chicago, honorary director; Trudy Schurr, 
ARBA secretary; E. Eric Birk, Willie’s Pastry Shop, president of the Retail 
Bakers Association of Washington and convention chairman; B. E. Godde, 
Godde’s Pastry Shoppe, Battle Creek, Mich., ARBA president; ries Schupp, 
Schupp’s Pastry Shop, Washington, retailers’ director, who was host to the 
planning group; H. J. Patterson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, allied 
convention chairman; William A. Quinlan, ARBA general counsel, and Paul 
M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery, McKees Rocks, Pa., the association's third vice 
president. 
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L. E. Bowman Renamed President 
of Chicago Flour Distributors 


CHICAGO—-L. E. Bowman, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., Chicago, was re- 
elected president of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors at the 
annual dinner meeting of that org;ani- 
zation Sept. 26 at the Chicago Furni- 
ture Club. 

All other officers were called on to 
serve another term. They are: Harry 
W. Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & Lar- 
son Co., Chicago, vice president, and 
Charles M. Yager, Jr., Modern Miller 
Co., Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 

Two new directors were selected, 
to hold office for two years. Melvin D. 
Craft, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, was named, also Robert F. 
Schoedler, Vanderbilt Flour Co., Chi- 
cago. Rhudy E. Bemmels, Chicago 
flour broker, was renamed the na- 
tional director. 

The membership of the club was 
brought to 61 by the acceptance of 
two new members. They are: Arthur 
L. Beaver, the Humko Co., Chicago, 
and James E, Degnan, Weber Flour 
Mills, Chicago. 





L. E. Bowman 





Crystal Ball Needed? 





Market Developments Pose 
Problem for Mill Hedgers 


HENRY 8S. FRENCH 
h Miller Editorial Staff 


CHICAGO — Flour millers need 
more than market know-how this year 
to figure out where to place their 
hedges. Most of them would like to 
have the services of a medium, influ- 
ence with a prognosticator, access to 
a crystal ball, plus a small helping 
of old black magic. 

Perhaps the problem is no worse 
than any other year, for the decision 
of placing a hedge where it will be 
less hazardous and with the chance 
of being more advantageous, always 
causes flour men to sweat it out. 
But, at least, the situation is different 
from recent years. 

A miller tries, when placing his 
hedge against a purchase of cash 
wheat, to choose the contract in the 
market most likely to go down, or, 
at least, the one less likely to go up, 
since he will have to buy it back in 
when he disposes of the flour. This 
general rule is modified by the mill- 
er’s own supply position, when the 
flour is to be sold and other technical 
considerations. 

With this in mind, where, then, will 
a flour maker place his hedge First, 
he will choose between markets, but 
he runs into a thorny problem right 
there. 


Nort 





Tightness Expected 

Some observers believe Chicago 
wheat futures would well assume an 
independent attitude in the months 
ahead and display comparative tight- 
ness with respect to outside markets. 
This tendency already is apparent. 

Chicago December now is leading 
Kansas City by 8%¢ and Minneapo- 
lis by almost 11¢. At the same time 
a year ago, the Missouri market was 
trailing by around 4¢, and Minneapo- 
lis by 2¢. 

Will the spread widen, narrow, or 
remain stationary? A few market ob- 
servers think the spread can become 
greater, because of the comparative 
scarcity of wheat at Chicago. 

Chicago is not getting nearly as 
much wheat this year as it was a 


year ago. From July through Sep- 
tember, the exchange received 11,- 
203,000 bu. (last two days estimated). 
In the first three months of the 1950 
crop year, more than 16 million bu. 
of wheat had arrived here. 

One reason for the smaller receipts 
—and higher comparative prices—re- 
lates to the reduced wheat yield of 
the big four red wheat producing 
states which ship to Chicago. Last 
year, combined production of IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan was 
135.5 million bushels. This year it 
was only 123 million. 

As might be expected, the accumu- 
lation of wheat at Chicago is below 
a year ago. At the end of the third 
week of September, 1951, there were 
a little more than 10 million bushels 
in commercial houses. For the same 
week, 1950, there were 12% million. 

On the other side of the fence, 
however, there are good arguments 
that the spread between Chicago and 
outside markets will not widen. It is 
pointed out that the spread already 
is fairly wide, especially between 
Minneapolis and Chicago. A maximum 
shipping differential is around 13%¢ 
by rail, and the grain can be brought 
much cheaper by boat. It is probable 
that some December wheat has been 
sold short at Chicago, with the idea 
of delivering wheat from Minneapo- 
lis. Ordinary wheat at Minneapolis 
last week was going at a discount 
of 2¢ under December there. 

The choice of futures contracts pre- 
sents nearly as many puzzles. For 
instance, at Chicago, the December 
is attractively high already, with the 
chance that spreading between mar- 
kets can cut it down. However, the 
relatively tight cash situation can push 
it up. The March delivery almost, but 
not quite, gives a carrying charge. 

The May and July futures contracts, 
with the chance that plantings for 
the next crop will be around 80 mil- 
lion acres, looks hedge-inviting at a 
cursory glance, but a possible crop 
failure and a tense world situation 
could upset calculations overnight. 
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Charges 


WASHINGTON — Acting on the 
suggestion of Sen. Allen J. Ellender 
(D., La.), chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, the Millers 
National Federation has sent a for- 
mal letter of protest to this com- 
mittee against a recent report in 
which the milling and baking indus- 
tries were made objects of charges 
for which there appears to be no jus- 
tification in the formal record of 
hearings on the subject. 

Previously Herman Fakler, execu- 
tive vice president of the MNF, had 
written Sen. Ellender calling his at- 
tention to the inaccuracies and un- 
founded criticisms of these industries 
which were published in a formal 
report of the committee’s special sub- 
committee set up to investigate the 
utilization of farm crops. 

In acknowledging the Fakler let- 
ter, Sen. Ellender expressed doubt 
that the committee could hold addi- 
tional hearings to record the com- 
plaint of the industry. However, he 
agreed that the informal protest was 
justified and suggested that a formal 
letter of protest would be received 
by the committee and that he would 
read it into the Congressional Record 
to refute the allegations made in the 
committee’s previous report. 

The text of Mr. Fakler’s letter to 
Sen. Ellender follows: 

The wheat flour millers of the U.S. 
wish to bring to your attention, and 
to the attention of all members of the 
Senate, erroneous and misleading 
statements and allegations contained 
in Senate Report No. 604, 82nd Con- 
gress, Ist Session, entitled “Utiliza- 
tion of Farm Crops.” 

This report was initially prepared 
by a special subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, authorized by S. Res. 36, 
8lst Congress, Ist Session, to con- 
duct an investigation and to report 
on the general subject of Utilization 
of Farm Crops. However, Senate Re- 
port No. 604 wandered far afield from 
the jurisdiction authorized by the 
resolution, and is not in keeping with 
the work done by the regular stand- 
ing committees of the Senate. 

The report contains so many mis- 
leading statements and unwarranted 
conclusions that a comprehensive 
criticism of it would be longer than 
the report itself. Therefore, we con- 
fine ourselves to an analysis of only 
a few glaring examples illustrative 
of the misleading character of the 
report. 

At the top of page 11 of the report 
is the statement, “No wonder Dr. 
Wiley, the father of food and drug 
legislation in the U.S., over 20 years 
ago, said that — ‘so far as bleaching 
of flour is concerned by any process 
whatever, the Food and Drug Act 
does not exist.’”’ Further on is the 
statement, “Thus the very law which 
the Supreme Court has said was en- 
acted chiefly to protect the public 
health has been turned into a meas- 
ure to threaten public health and 
to defraud the purchasers of flour.” 

Dr. Wiley made these statements in 
1929 when the Food and Drugs Act of 
1906 was in effect. That act was re- 
pealed in 1938, and the law that is 
new in effect is the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938. Pur- 
suant to that act, lengthy public 
hearings were held by the Food and 
Drug Administration, and the bleach- 
ing of flour was thoroughly investi- 


MNF Formally Protests Inaccurate 
in Report of Senate Unit 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 
(Plour, 


To July 31, "52 
Oct. Oct 


dollars per cwt.) 


Oct Oct 
2 3 4 5 

Gulf* $1.62 $1.65 $1.62 $1 
55 5 1.55 1 

1 

1 


Oct 


Gulft 1.55 1.58 5 
Gulft 1.51 1.54 1.51 
East Coast 1.49 1.52 
West Coast - 1.32 1.35 

(Wheat, in cents 
To July 31, '52 


6 
5 
5 
5 


1.49 4 
1.35 861.35 
per bu.) 

Oct Oct Oct 
2 3 5 
61 2 61 61 
58 6 58 58 
56 5 


Gult* 
Gulft 
Gultt 
East Coast 60 
West Coast 54 
*Guif to all of 
Middle East, 
islands. 
tGuif to Far Bast and adjacent areas. 
tGulf to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico 


56 56 
60 61 61 
55 55 55 55 
Europe, Mediterranean, 
all of Africa and adjacent 





gated. Food and Drug Administration 
experts concluded that the bleach- 
ing of flour has no deleterious effects 
on the consumer. Rigid standards for 
flour were set by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

Without arguing the merits of Dr. 
Wiley’s statements, we want to em- 
phasize that a reader of this report 
who is unaware that the report is 
discussing a situation alleged to have 
existed under a law repealed 13 years 
ago, will be led to conclude that the 
present law permits flour millers “to 
threaten the public health and to 
defraud the purchasers of flour,” and 
that they are in fact doing so. This is 
completely contrary to the facts, and 
cannot be supported by the record 
of the subcommittee hearings, nor by 
any evidence whatsoever. 

On page 11 is the statement, “In 





Harold W. Masters 


NEW PARKS TRADER—Harold W. 
Masters this month joined the J. P. 
Parks Co., Kansas City, and will be 
in charge of handling feed ingredients 
other than millfeed and coarse grains. 
The Parks company offers a complete 
line of ingredients to the feed trade 
and Mr. Masters, formerly with Si- 
monds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, will become the fourth mem- 
ber of the Parks team which includes 
James Leach, grain, and Miss E. 
Frederickson and Mr. Parks, cash 
and futures millfeed. 


addition to the bleaches used in flour, 
milling consumers have complained 
that many of the flours and breads 
contain phosphorus, fluorine, silicon, 
alum, nicotinic acid, potassium bro- 
mate, and a score of other poisonous 
drugs.” 
Facts Cited by MNF 

The following statements and ta- 
ble are taken from “Animal Nutri- 
tion” by Leonard A. Maynard, A.B., 
Ph.D., Sc.D., professor of nutrition 
and biochemistry and director of the 
School of Nutrition, Cornell Univer- 
sity. Dr. Maynard is a member of 
the National Academy of Sciences 
and chairman of the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board of the National Research 
Council. 

“|. . The percentages of the prin- 
cipal mineral constituents of the body 
are indicated by the following data: 

Element— % Element— % 
Calcium . 133 Chlorine .. 0.11 
Phosph’rus . 0.74 Magnesium 0.041 
Sodium .... 0.16 Sulfur .... 0.15 
Potassium .. 0.19 

“ ... It is noted that, aside from 
calcium, the elements occur as frac- 
tions of percent only. Despite their 
small amounts they are absolutely 
essential to life.” 

Dr. Maynard further states, “In 
addition to the elements listed in the 
table, there are many others which 
are present in smaller amounts, some 
of which are known to be necessary 
for life. Iodine, iron, copper, zinc, 
manganese, cobalt, and probably flu- 
orine are essential body constituents. 
Boron, silicon, bromine, aluminum, 
nickel and arsenic are additional ele- 
ments which have been reported as 
normally occurring in the _ body, 
though they have no known func- 
WE oa 


History of “Niacin” Noted 

Dr. Maynard states “ ... In 1937 
Elvehjem and coworkers at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin made the dra- 
matic discovery that nicotinic acid, 
a compound that had remained idle 
on the chemist’s shelf for many years, 
would cure black tongue. Proof that 
it would cure uncomplicated human 
pellagra quickly followed. . . . Niacin 
is a term that was adopted as a short 
name for this vitamin, particularly 
in view of the fact that the chemical 
name proved objectionable as a name 
for a dietary essential.” 

As a matter of fact, phosphorus and 
nicotinic acid (niacin) are contained 
in the wheat berry itself. 

To characterize alum and potas- 
sium bromate as poisonous drugs is 
absurd. Alum is harmless and is used 
in many foods. It is one of the active 
ingredients of baking powder. Many 
housewives are familiar with alum 
and use it in making pickles. Potas- 
sium bromate is also a harmless 
chemical, the use of which in flour 
is permitted by the flour standards 
set by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration only after intensive investi- 
gation of its properties. 

The uninformed reader will draw 
the conclusion that the flour millers 
are recklessly adding “poisonous 
drugs” to flour. This is doubly false in 
that the alleged “poisonous drugs” 
are elements which occur naturally 
and are essential to life. 

It is shocking and unbelievable that 
a Senate report should attribute such 
malicious acts to the flour milling 
industry by innuendo, supported only 
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by the alleged statements of uniden- 
tified and clearly unqualified persons. 

On page 11 is the statement, “A 
New York bank president contends 
that ‘So many vitamins are taken 
out of bread that the drug houses 
ealing in vitamins are making for- 
tunes selling something that should 
really not be taken out of our food- 
stuffs at all.’” 

The author of the report might at 
least have quoted an expert in the 
field of nutrition, if one could be 
found to make such a statement. The 
publication of an unsupported state- 
ment by an expert in another field 
is patently ridiculous. We do not want 
to enter into a technical discussion 
here, but the best available statistics 
indicate that 80% of the bread con- 
sumed in America is enriched with 
vitamins and minerals. 

The milling industry is one of the 
oldest industries in the country. It 
has been characterized as an ancient 
and honorable industry. Our mills 
produce the best flour in the world, 
and in such abundance we can share 
with the countries of the world the 
nutritional benefits derived from its 
consumption. Its executives are 
among the most progressive leaders 
in American industry. The men and 
women who operate and work in the 
mills are loyal American citizens, and 
leaders in American labor. This report 
is not only unfair to the industry; it 
is unfair to the honest men and wom- 
en who make the industry a reality. 

Members of the milling industry 
gladly testified before the subcom- 
mittee on the economic phases of the 
milling industry. At considerable trou- 
ble and expense industry members 
furnished the subcommittee with 
charts, graphs, statistics, and other 
economic information. A report valu- 
able to the public might have been 
made from this evidence, but the re- 
port as published ignores the record. 

During the course of the hearings, 
at which milling industry witnesses 
appeared, not a single question was 
asked concerning the composition or 
processing of flour. Millers would 
have been glad to testify on this sub- 
ject and would have been in position 
to furnish complete and reliable in- 
formation. 


Hearsay, Misinformation Charged 

However, the subcommittee did not 
avail itself of this opportunity, and 
apparently chose not only to ignore 
the evidence which was presented by 
the industry witnesses, but to predi- 
cate its report upon hearsay and mis- 
information. 

Unfortunately, such a report will 
be used to the injury of the public. 
There is in motion today in the coun- 
try a movement to discredit the na- 
tion’s food supplies, the processors of 
food, and the government agencies 
charged with enforcing the food laws. 
Food faddists are frightening the pub- 
lic with wholly false statements that 
the soils of the nation are depleted, 
that the processing of food destroys 
its nutritive values, and that the 
government is permitting private in- 
dustry to deprive the public of one 
of its rights, good wholesome food. 

These promoters are not interest- 
ed in the health of the nation; they 
wish to prey upon the uninformed 
by frightening them with false ideas 
about diet in order to promote so- 
called health foods. There is no doubt 
that these promoters will use Senate 
Report No. 604 to lend an aura of 
truth to their sales talk. 

It is regrettable that a Senate 
committee has been placed in such 
a position that its prestige and dig- 
nity are available for the use of ir- 
responsible and unethical promoters 
of false doctrines designed to defraud 
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those of our people who do not have 
enough technical knowledge to rec- 
ognize the falsity of their statements. 
The Food and Drug Administration 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
wage a constant and difficult battle 
against these tricksters. It is safe to 
say that this report has added a weap- 
on to the armory of the adversaries 
of these law enforcement agencies. 
Unfortunately, much damage has 
been done and to a large extent it is 
irreparable. Hcwever, at least some 
portion of the harm can be overcome 
if you, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry of 
the U.S. Senate, will make appropri- 
ate publication of this letter so that 
the facts in the matter may be 
brought to the attention of all mem- 
bers of the Senate and, through such 
publication, to the general public. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF 


BAKERY SANITARIANS PLAN 
OCT. 10-12 CONVENTION 


CHICAGO—The National Associa- 
tion of Bakery Sanitarians will hold 
its annual meeting at the Hotel Sher- 
man here Oct. 10-12, according to a 
recent announcement by Dr. Edward 
L. Holmes, director of the sanitation 
department, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, secretary-treasurer 
of the organization. 

A demonstration of bulk flour han- 
dling via rail cars, bulk storage and 
pneumatic conveying systems will be 
presented for the sanitarians, who 
will spend most of their time learn- 
ing new methods of baking plant san- 
itation and maintenance. 

George M. Tompkins, Arnold Bak- 
ers, Inc., Port Chester, N.Y., will 
serve as master of ceremonies for the 
annual banquet Oct. 11. 


Lire 
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N.W. FEED ASSOCIATION 
TO HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe annual meet- 
ing of the Northwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. will be held Oct. 15 at 
Hotel Radisson. Dinner will be at 
7:15 p.m. preceded by cocktail hour 
at 5:15 p.m. 

New officers and directors will be 
elected and retiring officers will pre- 
sent their reports. 

The schedule of meetings for 1951- 
52 is as follows: Oct. 15, Nov. 12, Dec. 
14 (party at Minneapolis Golf Club), 
Jan. 14, Feb. 25, April 7, May 12. A 
golf outing is planned for June, but 
no definite date has been set. 


oF LiFe 
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MONTGOMERY, MINN., 
THRESHING BEE SET 


MONTGOMERY, MINN. The 
Pioneer Historical Assr., Inc. of 
Montgomery will stage its 11th 


“Original National Threshing Bee” at 
the William Korcak farm one mile 
west of Montgomery Oct. 14, Joseph 
T. Rynda, Jr., president of the as- 
sociation, has announced. Motion 
pictures of previous threshing bees 
will be shown the evening of Oct. 13. 

Two stacks of wheat on the Korcak 
farm will be threshed by a J. I. 
Case machine built in 1866. Women 
dressed in 1890 costumes will cut 
bands. A wood-burning Case steam 
engine built in 1892 will furnish 
power, and a team of horses will 
haul water to the engine in a tank 
mounted on a lumber wagon. 

All aspects of the operation will 
represent the methods of 1890 in the 
community. When the crew stops 


for lunch a keg of beer will be tapped 
and dumped into a pail, and crew 
members will dip in with cups. 
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Delayed Harvest Adds to Problems 
of Canadian Millers, Wheat Board 


TORONTO — The difficulties in 
harvesting Canada’s bumper grain 
crop because of wet weather and 
the resulting quality losses have com- 
pounded the problems of millers, the 
grain trade and the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 

A serious transportation snarl, 
large export commitments, burden- 
some supplies of low-grade wheat left 
over from last year’s frost-nipped 
crop and a shortage of storage space 
at interior points all contribute to 
the complicated picture facing the 
Canadian trade. 

The Canadian Wheat Board last 
week took steps to solve at least 
some of its many difficulties. It re- 
moved several grades of wheat from 
delivery quota restrictions and re- 
laxed regulations on storage to per- 
mit storage in any suitable shelters 
available — including skating rinks 
and community halls. Also, grain 
handlers were given permission to 
defer official weighing of grain, usual- 
ly done at terminal points, to when- 
ever it would cause the least inter- 
ruption in grain movement. 


Top Grades Limited 


Research chemists of the Canadian 
board of grain commissioners have 
estimated that less than 5% of this 
year’s record wheat harvest will 
grade No. 1 northern as a result of 
the recent adverse weather which has 
affected the crop. The 10-year aver- 
age for No. 1 is 28%. The situation 
is equally serious in respect of No. 2 
because estimates indicate that this 
grade will total less than 20% com- 
pared with the 10-year average of 
46%. 

The main damage consists of 
sprouting and bleaching and similar 
defects which result from a wet 
harvest. 

Despite the poor grading of the 
crop, preliminary tests indicate an 
average protein level of 13.9%, slight- 
ly better than the 13.6% average last 
year. 

Millers are already expressing con- 
cern because it may mean a repeti- 
tion of the situation in the last crop 
year when they experienced acute 
difficulties in obtaining sufficient sup- 
plies of top grades. Additionally, the 
Canadian Wheat Board has accepted 
heavy commitments from overseas 
buyers for the sale of top grade wheat 
and this, in consequence, will reduce 
the supplies available for the mills. 

One effect of the delayed har- 
vest has been to ease somewhat the 
acute transportation snarl. Instead of 
having to divert ships from the iron 
ore and coal trades, as had been ex- 
pected, the authorities report that 
they are having difficulty in obtain- 
ing sufficient supplies of wheat to 
fill the bottoms available. A recent 
instruction indicated that the plan 
was to give priority to the top grades 
at the expense of the lower grades 
because supplies of the latter from 
last year’s frozen crop were already 
large enough to fulfil the demand. 


Criticism Grows 

Meanwhile, a critical attitude in 
Canadian trade circles indicates a 
view that the large amount of low 
grade wheat bogged dowh in eleva- 
tors is standing in the way of speedy 
movement of top grades. 

Last year’s frozen crop, it is 
claimed, is not being sold in sufficient 
quantities to keep the transportation 





lines clear. The problem currently 
facing the Canadian Wheat Board is 
not one of movement but of selling, 
and there is now some trade conjec- 
ture on the possibility of a major 
price break in order, to speed up dis- 
posal to make way for the top grade 
wheat now being harvested. 


Exports Worked 


Meanwhile, it is reported that the 
U.S. has recently bought considerable 
quantities of No. 6 Manitoba while 
Norway has taken a cargo at US. 
funds $1.66 bu., f.o.b. Germany has 
also bought 100,000 tons of No. 5 at 
$65.90 ton and 50,000 tons of No. 6 
at $61.50. While these sales are sat- 
isfactory, they are not large enough 
to clear the transportation channels, 
and it is suggested that, unless there 
is an immediate price concession to 
buyers, stocks will continue to be 
bogged down. 

Prompted by continued light and 
heavy rains, further delaying harvest- 
ing operations over most of west- 
ern Canada, the Canadian Wheat 
Board Oct. 3 announced the tempo- 
rary removal of delivery quotas on 
high grade wheat. In announcing the 
lifting of delivery quotas, the board 
stated that the action was advisable 
“in order to permit continued maxi- 
mum loadings of wheat at country 
elevators, and to make provision for 
the immediate delivery of grades of 
wheat required by the board to meet 
sales commitments.” 

The grades of wheat temporarily 


‘ 


removed from delivery quota restric- 
tions, include the straight, toughs 
and damps of the fiillowing grades: 
No. 1 to 4 northern, ‘including No. 4 
special; No. 1 to 2 CW amber durum; 
No. 1 to 3 CW garnet; No. 1 Alberta 
red winter and No. 2 and 3 Alberta 
winter wheat. 

In a broadcast to producers Oct. 4, 
George McIver, chief commissioner 
of the Canadian Wheat Board, said: 
“It is nearly two months ago that 
early wheat in Manitoba, southern 
Saskatchewan and southern Alberta 
was ready for harvest. Weeks have 
gone by, and only a very small pro- 
portion of the western wheat crop 
has yet been harvested, owing to fre- 
quent and widespread rains.” 

Mr. MclIvor also pointed out that 
it had created problems for the wheat 
board, the principal one being very 
heavy sales commitments to meet 
in October and throughout the bal- 
ance of the crop year. These com- 
mitments require new crop, high 
grade wheat. He urged producers 
having the grades mentioned to de- 
liver them in any quantity at any 
delivery point they may choose. 

With a total Canadian crop of 579 
million bushels and a carryover last 
July of 186 million bushels, the avail- 
ability for the crop year 1951-52 had 
been assessed at 765 million bushels. 
Domestic requirements are running 
at 150 million bushels a year which 
leaves an estimated availability for 
export of 615 million bushels. 





1,170,000 Tons Wheat, Rye in 
November Export Program 


WASHINGTON — A November 
schedule of commercial and govern- 
ment exports of 1,650,000 long tons 
(about 63 million bushels) of bulk 
wheat, rye, coarse grains and oilseeds 
was announced by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The department 
also scheduled a preliminary pro- 
gram of 1,292,500 long tons of wheat, 
rye, coarse grains and oilseeds for 
December. (See accompanying table.) 

The November program includes 
1,170,000 long tons (about 44 million 
bushels) of wheat and rye and 480,000 
long tons (about 19 million bushels) 
of coarse grains and oilseeds. Over 
half of the November tonnage of 
wheat and rye is scheduled for India, 
Germany, Egypt and Brazil. The No- 


vember total of all grains and oilseeds 
for all countries compares with the 
October program of 1,700,000 long 
tons (about 65 million bushels). 

The preliminary program sched- 
uled for December totals 1,292,500 
long tons (910,000 tons of wheat and 
rye and 382,500 tons of coarse grains 
and oilseeds). The department ex- 
pects to announce at a later date a 
preliminary schedule for January. 

The cumulative totals of grains and 
oilseeds scheduled for export for the 
July-November, 1951, period include 
5,871,000 long tons or about 219 bu. 
wheat and rye, and 2,194,000 long tons 
or about 88 million bushels of corn, 
oats, barley, grain sorghums, soy- 
beans and flaxseed. 





U.S. Grain Export Program 


(1,000 long tons) 


——— —November- 











Bread Coarse 
grains*® grainst 
Austria .... re re 27 20 
BeNBIWM oc ccc cece cces 50 42 
Brasil .occsdesccvenucs 100 vee 
Denmark .....6-+s00+045 4 12 
BSVRt occcsvseces 100 30 
France 40 36 
Germany 200 72 
Greece 50 
250 ges 
eee 35 
10 20 
50 
eee 50 30 
TEOTOR oc ccccndsvesccsscs 9 18 
MORESO nonin sve csecsee 35 6 
Netherlands .....-.++..- 65 36 
Norway ee ean 16 20 
Peru 18 os 
Portug: 18 ee 
United ee 75 
Other 75 34 
DOO dcicevregedieses 1,170 480 


*Includes wheat and rye. tincludes corn, oats, barley, grain sorghums, soybeans and 


flaxseed 


Preliminary, December— 
Bread Coarse 


Total grains* grainst Total 
47 27 16 37 
92 36 37 73 

100 80 ey 80 
21 ” 12 21 
130 75 30 105 
76 40 18 58 
27 175 45 220 
50 40 40 
250 200 200 
35 25 25 
30 10 15 25 
50 ‘5 6a 45 
$0 45 70 65 
27 9 18 27 
35 30 30 
101 45 45 
35 15 12.5 27.5 
18 18 18 
18 18 18 
75 75 75 
109 38 4 ba 
1,650 $10 382.5 1,292.5 
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LIMITED; OUTPUT ALSO DIPS 
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INTEREST IN FLOUR BUYING 


Sales Decline in All Areas as Wheat Market Action Fails 
to Stimulate Buying; Export Outlets Also 
Reported Narrow 


Flour business was dull last week, 
with both sales and production re- 
duced from the previous week. Buy- 
ers found little to arouse their in- 
terest as wheat market fluctuations 
were slight. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
46% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 64% the previous week, and 
spring wheat mills sold the equiva- 
lent of 61% of capacity, compared 
with 85% the previous period. 

Interest elsewhere also was report- 
ed dull, with central states sales 
the slowest in several weeks and 
Pacific Coast business dull for lack of 
important export transactions. The 
U.S. Army Quartermaster took only 
small quantities of flour. 

Export trade in general was slow, 
limited to scattered sales to the 
Netherlands and some minor Latin 
American business. The bulk of cur- 
rent trade with the Philippines ap- 
parently is going to Canadian mills, 
reports from Vancouver indicate. 

Eastern Canadian mills have had 
inquiries from Trinidad and British 
Guiana and the Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands. However, completion of 
the sale of U.K. requirements for No- 
vember has been held up pending ex- 
amination of a request for improve- 
ment in the quality of flour to be 
shipped. Slow arrival of good new 
crop milling wheat has complicated 
mills’ problems. 

U.S. flour production last week 
dropped back to 93% of capacity 
from 98% the previous week. Out- 
put was reduced in all areas but most 
sharply in the Northwest, where it 
declined from a rate of 97% of ca- 
pacity to 88%. (See tables on page 
15.) 


Northwest 

Minneapolis: Little flour-buying in- 
terest developed last week, with the 
wheat market quiet and quotations 
holding steady throughout the period. 

A few scattered sales were com- 
pleted, however, to fill out immedi- 
ate requirements of some bakers. 
Sales were in small lots. Spring wheat 
mills sold the equivalent of 61% of 
five-day production, compared with 
85% the preceding week and 148% 
a year ago. 

Shipments from mills, meanwhile, 
continued at a good pace, up from 
the previous week’s 93% of capacity 
rate to 98% of capacity. Directions 
since have tapered off somewhat, it 
was reported. 

Family flour quotations remained 
stationary, and only price-date-of- 
shipment business was transacted. 

A lower millfeed market Oct. 8 
plus an advance in cash wheat pre- 
miums that day called for a boost 
in flour quotations, with price pro- 
tection offered overnight. Whether 
or not further interest in bookings 
would be generated by the move was 
not known. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
declined to 99% of capacity from 
106% the previous week and com- 
pares with output at the rate of 72% 
of capacity a year ago. For the en- 
tire Northwest, production averaged 
88% of capacity, compared with 97% 


the preceding week and 81% a year 
ago. 

Quotations Oct. 6: standard pat- 
ent $5.55@5.80, short patent $5.65@ 
5.90, high gluten $5.90@6.15, first 
clear $5.30@5.60, whole wheat $5.45 
@5.65, family $6.45@7.55. 

Northwest Interior Mills: Sales of 
flour were termed slow by interior 
mills, with shipping directions rang- 
ing all the way from slow to good. 
Production dropped sharply, from 
98% the previous week to 88% last 
week. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: The demand for flour 
was quiet in the Southwest last week, 
with sales dropping to less than 50% 
of capacity for the area. Except for a 
day, or possibly two, sales to the 
family and bakery trade were con- 
fined to one- or two-car orders and 
pricing date of shipment contracts. 
Sales averaged 46% of capacity, com- 
pared with 64% in the previous week 
and 36% a year ago. 

Fair business was done with a 
chain baker and a number of inde- 
pendent operators. A_ scattered 
amount of these orders were in the 
10,000- to 15,000-sack class, but most 
round lot sales ranged down to 
around 4,000 to 5,000 sacks. General- 
ly during the rest of the week busi- 
ness was very quiet, and many mills 
went for a day or two without selling 
a single sack of bakery flour. Others 
were able to obtain no more than a 
car or two at a time. 

On Oct. 6 a Southwestern chain 
bought a few moderate sized round 
lots of flour for 120-day shipment. 

Marketwise, there was little to in- 
fluence the bakery flour buyer to pur- 
chase other than mere fill-in needs. 
Throughout this crop year there has 
been very little change in the trend 
of flour prices, and unless the wheat 
market undergoes a period of wide 


fluctuations, most flour buyers can be 
expected to confine their purchases to 
30-60 day amounts. 

Family flour business was fair. No 
large amounts of flour were sold to 
the family trade this week, but some 
mills had a fair run of small lot 
orders. 

The range on clear grades of flour 
narrowed as weakness was felt in 
the first clear market and second 
and higher ash offerings were tighter. 
Demand was limited to a few ex- 
port orders and some domestic inter- 
est. The Netherlands purchased some 
more flour last week, and a few scat- 
tered trades were made in Latin 
America but the future was dark as 
far as export demand was concerned. 
The U.S. Army Quartermaster re- 
frained from any appreciable purchase 
in the Southwest last week. 

Shipping instructions were fairly 
good, but the prospect was not so 
bright for this week. A decline in pro- 
duction is anticipated this week, un- 
less some unexpected last minute or- 
ders come in. 

Quotations Oct. 6, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.65@5.75, standard 
95% patent $5.55@5.65, straight $5.50 
@5.60; established brands of family 
flour $6.60@7.45, first clears $4.40G 
4.60, second clears $4.35@4.40; 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.05@4.35; soft 
wheat short patent $7.10@7.40, 
straight $5.45@5.55, cake flour $6.20 
@6.60. 

One mill reports domestic business 
active, 5 fair, 4 quiet, 1 slow, 3 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and declined to average 
28%, compared with 80% the pre- 
ceding week and 32% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were only fair. 
Prices Oct. 5 were unchanged to 5¢ 
sack higher, compared with the pre- 
vious week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow with prices about un- 
changed from a week previous. Ship- 
ping directions have been satis- 
factory. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
28%, compared with 39% _ the 
previous week and 32% a year ago. 
Bakers took 55% of bookings and 
family buyers 45%. Operations aver- 
aged 70%, compared with 68% a 
week earlier and 65% a year ago. 


(Continued on page 29) 





Slight Dent Made in Macaroni 


Makers’ Price-Resistance Wall 


Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products generally continue to 
make only small, necessary replace- 
ments in the face of continued strong 
semolina prices. 

However, there were some signs of 
a breaking away from the tendency 
to buy only hand-to-mouth in the cen- 
tral states area. It was reported that 
some manufacturers apparently had 
become convinced of a firm price 
trend hinged on the durum crop’s 
quality losses and were showing in- 
terest in stocking up. This inclination 
was not noted elsewhere, though. In 
the East, for example, many manu- 
facturers still have fair balances of 
orders bought at considerably lower 
levels, and their interest in new book- 
ings is slight. 

Harvesting weather in/ the late 
durum wheat area was better early 
last week, but rains returned again 
later on. From 20 to 40% of the 
northern durum is reported still in 
the field, and it now appears that 
from one third to one half of this 


durum will not be fit to mill, accord- 
ing to the Amber Milling Division of 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn. 
Premiums on fancy milling durum 
held at 32¢ over the December fu- 
ture at Minneapolis, with high quali- 
ty receipts small. Quotations on 
standard semolina Oct. 8 were un- 
changed from a week earlier at $6.55 
@6.60 sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 


Minneapolis Oct. 6, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better.....$2 5 
Choice 2 Amber or better. . 2 
Choice 3 Amber or better. 
Medium 2 Durum or better... . 2.456 
Medium 2.41@2 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly. con 
No. ca pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
Sept. 30-Oct. 5 10 179,500 213,402 119 
Previous week 11 189,500 *223,989 118 
Year ago 12 213,000 188,844 89 
Crop year 
production 
- 2,286,744 
2,839,010 


3 Durum or better.... 


July 1-Sept 
July 1-Sept 
*Revised 
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MILLFEEDS MARKETS 
HOLD FAIRLY STEADY 


<— 
Bran Level Firm at Kansas City But 
Easier at Chicago and 
Minneapolis 


Easiness in bran was noted at Min- 
neapolis and Chicago early this week, 
hut the Kansas City bran market con- 
tinued firm. In the Southwest the 
recent wide spread between bran and 
shorts narrowed to about $6 as a re- 
sult of declining interest in shorts. 

Formula feed demand was spotty 
in the Northwest last week, with 
some concerns still noting a definite 
slump in sales but others experienc- 
ing a pick-up from last week’s slow 
trade. In general, business could be 
termed “fair.” 

Some improvement was reported in 
egg mash sales as some flock owners 
began housing birds for the winter. 
Hog feed demand held about steady, 
and dairy feed business picked up 
somewhat for most concerns, The 
turn to colder weather apparently 
brought on more interest in these 
types of feed, and it was said that 
with 32% formula feeds selling be- 
low soybean oil meal in some in- 
stances additional interest was en- 
couraged among dairymen who had 
been supplementing with meal. 

Manufacturers have large bookings 
of dairy cattle feeds, but heavy 
production has not yet started. 

Two developments plagued south- 
western formula feed production last 
week—higher prices and a shortage 
of soybean oil meal. The first tended 
to hold off demand somewhat and the 
second held down production. For 
about the seventh week in a row 
price lists were adjusted upward by 
manufacturers. 

The lack of sufficient soybean oil 
meal put a crimp in cattle feed pro- 
duction, especially. Some mills were 
forced to suspend cattle feed output 
in order to conserve sufficient sup- 
plies of soybean oil meal for other 
regular lines of feed. Alfalfa meal 
also was a short ingredient. Both 
items were selling at the ceiling. 

Formula feed business held steady 
in the central states area last week, 
with sales at a relatively high level 
and most types of feeds meeting a 
better than seasonal demand. 

Poultry feeds continued to domi- 
nate the field, although broiler types 
encountered a slight softening of 
movement. Spokesmen expect this 
condition to prevail for the next few 
weeks because of the increased em- 
phasis on turkeys during the holiday 
season. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 52,584 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 53,615 tons 
in the week previous and 45,705 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 654,044 tons as compared with 
686,691 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MISSOURI FEED MEN 
CHOOSE MEETING SITE 
KANSAS CITY—The Elms Hotel 
at Excelsior Springs, Mo., has been 
chosen as the site for the 1952 con- 
vention of the Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Seed Assn., D. A. Meinershagen, 
secretary-treasurer, Higginsville, Mo., 
announced recently. The convention 
will take place May 25-26. 
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Additiona] small gains were made 
by wheat futures in the week ending 
Oct. 8, with most of the boost ac- 
complished on the final day of the 
period, due possibly to announcement 
of November and preliminary Decem- 
ber export programs larger than had 
been expected. Other new develop- 
ments were lacking most of the 
week, and the wheat market drifted 
along with only minor fluctuations. 
About the only influence of any im- 
portance was strength in feed grains, 
which gave wheat moderate support. 
Export business, except on the West 
Coast, was very limited, and flour 
trade was slack. Cash wheat pre- 
miums advanced slightly at Minne- 
apolis but held about steady at Kan- 
sas City. Futures gained as little as 
%¢ to 1¢, the smallest advances 
scored by Minneapolis May and Kan- 
sas City December and the largest 
gain by Minneapolis December. Chi- 
cago was up fractions. 

Closing quotations for wheat fu- 
tures Oct. 8 were: Chicago—Decem- 
ber $2.47%, March $2.51%@2.51%, 
May $2.51% @2.51%, July $2.44% @ 


2.45; Minneapolis—December $2.37, 
May $2.41%; Kansas City—-Decem- 
ber $2.38%, May $2.41%, July $2.37. 


Export Program Set 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Oct. 8 announced a November 
export program including about 44 
million bushels of wheat and rye and 
about 19 million bushels of coarse 
grains and oilseeds. The preliminary 
program for December includes about 
910,000 long tons of wheat and rye. 
Over half of the November tonnage 
of wheat and rye is scheduled for 
India, Germany, Egypt and Brazil, 
with the largest share going to India 
and Germany. The planned exports 
through November, plus those al- 
ready completed, total about 219 mil- 
lion bushels of bread grains. This ap- 
pears to give weight to the recent 
statements of government officials 
that wheat exports in the first half of 
the crop year will reach at least 225 
million bushels. Total shipments of 
wheat and flour through September 
were about 109 million bushels, twice 
the total in the corresponding period 
last year. 

The drive of the USDA to encour- 
age producers to hold back commodi- 
ties from markets for higher price 
levels gives an underlying bullish 
tone to wheat levels. Statements con- 
taining this advice have been issued 
in connection with cotton and soy- 
beans, and if this general attitude 
of USDA is expressed about other 
crops, higher prices seem to be indi- 
cated, at least for a time. It has been 
pointed out, however, that when the 
time comes to market accumulated 
supplies, sharp. declines could occur. 

Helping to increase feed grain 
prices was the announcement of a 
corn loan rate averaging $1.57 bu. on 
farms, 10¢ higher than support on 
the 1950 crop. Strength in these mar- 
kets was reflected somewhat in 
wheat levels. 


Receipts Decline 


Movement of spring wheat moder- 
ated considerably, with arrivals at 
Minneapolis dropping to 2,579 cars, 
while Duluth unloaded 2,723. Trad- 
ing basis on cash wheat edged slight- 
ly higher as compared with the fu- 
tures as a result of the much smaller 
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Wheat Fatures Advance 
Slightly; Trade Quiet 


Announcement of November and December Export 
Programs Gives Futures Values Moderate Push 


offerings and a steady demand. All 
types of buyers showed considerable 
interest, with terminal elevators con- 
tinuing to take the low grade lots, 
while mills were active buyers of the 
more satisfactory milling grades. 

Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring and No. 1 northern spring, in- 
cluding 12% protein, was quoted at 
2¢ under to 1¢ over December, 13% 
protein 1@4¢ over, 14% protein 5@8¢ 
over, 15% protein 10@13¢ over and 
16% protein 15@18¢ over December, 
with 1¢ premium for heavy. The av- 
erage protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.32%, 
and the durum 11.76%. 

Premiums on durum wheat showed 
further gains for the week, with the 
best milling lots of No. 1 and 2 hard 
amber going as high as 30@32¢ over 
the December price. No. 1 and 2 am- 
ber durum, choice milling quality, 
quoted in a range of 24@29¢ over and 
No. 1 and 2 durum of medium mill- 
ing quality 9@25¢ over December. 
No. 1 red durum nominally called 17 
@14¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Oct. 6: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NBS 58 Ib. ........... $2.34@2.37 
R2DOG DPUCOOM  ciwewecscncvedes 2.34@2.37 
13.00% Protein ............... 2.37 @2.40 
14.00% Protein setetcsecececsees ALQRO4 
SE.0OG, DPOCRMD 4 oc wacedivese cast 2.46@2.49 
16.00% Protein .........00se005 2 51@2.54 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—i¢ for 57 Ib., then 2¢ each 
Ib. to 55 Ib., then 3@4¢ each Ib lower. 
Damage—1@2¢ each 1 to 2%. 
Moisture—1@2¢ each \%% over 14% 


To Arrive 
Basis No. 1 DNS or NS 58 Ib., for 12% 
protein $2.36, Duluth; $2.34, Minneapolis 


Market Steady 


The cash market at Kansas City 
literally stood still last week. Demand 
was only fair, yet offerings were re- 
duced to such an extent that pre- 
miums held steady. Thus very few 
changes in the price were recorded. 
The basic December future held with- 
in narrow limits of $2.39% on the 
high side and $2.37% on the low, 
closing at $2.38% Oct. 8. Premiums 
remained at minus 2¢ to plus 3¢ com- 
pared with the December future on 
ordinary No. 1 dark and hard winter, 
and 1%¢ under to 3%¢ over on 12%, 
1@7¢ over for 13% and 5% @12¢ over 
for 14% protein. Receipts totaled 622 
cars last week, a dip from 894 in the 
previous week and 1,057 a year ago. 
Oct. 8 receipts of 180 cars compares 
with 201 a week ago. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Oct. 6, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........$2.36 @2.56\% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.35 @2.66\% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.31 @2.54% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.27 @2.52% 
Noe. 1 Red .....-cecccsncvess 23TH OZ41% 
NO. 3 Red .cccscencvscnces 2.36% @ 2.41% 
No. 3 Red .......ceses-+es+ 231% O2.39% 
No. 4 Red ..... cece ceeesss 2.26% @2.37% 


Ordinary No. 1 hard winter wheat 
flour was reported selling at Ft. 
Worth Oct. 8 at $2.62% @2,64%, de- 
livered Texas common points. The 
top price is for 114%% protein. De- 
mand is fair, with offerings slightly 
increased. | 


Spot Prices Lower 


White wheat prices in the Pacific 
Northwest advanced to around $2.37 
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CurRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 
* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





, 
WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, UN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 














Sept. 30- 
Oct. 5, *Previous Oct. 1-6, Oct, 2-7, Oct. 3-8 
1951 week 1950 1949 1948 
og | PAT errr 763,161 841,558 701,900 $28,200 698,904 
PEO | bans e.nss feed seadweeees 1,296,478 1,329,423 1,191,729 1,311,708 1,589,693 
ee OEE POUT ET TUL eee 530,936 539,181 446,283 580 504 606,775 
Central and Southeast ......... 629,776 581,484 577,599 596,812 649,147 
North Pacific Coast .......... 292,261 312,044 260,834 270,840 365,069 
Totals .... . 3,412,602 3,603,690 3.178.345 3,588,064 3,909,688 
Percentage of total v. 8. output 73 73 75 72 70 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
7~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week—, ———-July ) to ———. 
Sept. 30- 
Oct. 5, Previous Oct. 1-6, Oct. 2-7, Oct. 3-8, Oct, 5, Oct. 6, 
1961 week 1950 1949 1948 1961 1950 
Northwest 88 97 81 95 80 10,281,050 10,569,862 
Southwest .. 95 97 88 97 117 16,845,987 17,626,753 
WUSTAle 2c. ccsses 116 117 98 116 121 6 900,432 6,424,829 
Central and 8. E. 79 84 89 2 100 6,882,735 7,861,143 
No. Pacific Coast 80 8&6 80 83 112 3,668,388 4,086,776 
Totals ...... 93 98 88 7 107 44,578,592 46,558,353 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % nx 
cont, a0-0ct. 5 SHoens  Saakny SE or Re 
es, Seen Se eae 2,184 Sept. 30-Oct. 5.. 282,500 279,508 99 
Previous week .. 340,600 326,871 96 Seovicne aeet .. 282,500 #299.055 106 
Year ago ....... 340,600 = 272,409 80 Year ago ....... 317,800 240,301 76 
Two years ago .. 340,600 320,237 94 Two years ago .. 315,800 325,901 103 
Five-year A@V@TASe .... 6. seccesccee 100 Five-year average ......-......605 91 
Ten-year average ......-...++s++0+ 99 = =6Ten-year average ...-...6-..000005 87 
Mills ide of Kansas City *Revised 
Including Wichita and Sali Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
‘ ne, Wheaten oananD cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
5-day week Flour % &c- Montana and lowa: 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 30-Oct. 5..1,019,250 974,294 96 5-day week Flour % ac 
Previous week ..1,019,250 *1,003,552 99 capacity output Uvity 
Year ago ...... 1,019,250 919,320 90 Sept. 30-Oct. 6.. 552,250 483,653 88 
Two years ago. .1,016,750 991,471 98 Previous week .. 552,250 *642,603 98 
Five-year SVOrage ..........ee005 100 Year ago ....... 552,000 461,599 84 
Ten-year average ..........65.-055 99 Two years ago .. 555,500 502,299 go 
*Revised. Five-year average ........... a8 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Sept. 30-Oct. 5.. 671,400 629,776 72 
Previous week .. 671,400 *%581,484 87 
Year ago ....... 650,095 577,599 89 
Two years ago .. 650,805 596,812 92 
Five-year average .......-s6se++++ 83 
TeOR-VOGF BVOTABO «occ cc cccesssice 83 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Sept. 30-Oct. 5.. 459,500 530,936 116 
Previous week .. 459,500 *539,181 117 
Year ago ....... 455,000 446,283 98 
Two years ago .. 505,000 580,404 115 
Five-year average .......-.csenees 105 
Ten-year average ........-.-+6s005 99 


* Revised. 


Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal milis on the North Pacific Coast 


tle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 30-Oct. 5.. 230,000 177,166 77 
Previous week .. 230,000 *196,272 a5 
Year ago ....... 202,500 171,208 85 
Two years ago .. 202,500 185,163 $1 
Five-year @V@TAge ... 6. ec eeeeeeens 97 
Ten-year average ..........+.. ry 
*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Sept. 30-Oct. 5.. 133,000 115,085 87 
Previous week .. 133,000 116,772 88 
Year ago ....... 122,000 89,626 73 
Two years ago .. 122,000 85,677 70 
Five-year average ........56+66005 86 
Ten-year average ..........++.>5. 88 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeed in tons for the current and prior two weeks, togeiher 


with 


season total of (1) principal mills In Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph ; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota 





St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(3) mills of Buffalo, 


N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 


thwest*———. ——Northwest*—. ——Buffalo 


Sou 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly 


Sept. 


30-Oct, 5 . 26,254 133 


Previous week . .326,921 18° $90 
o, 26,787 16,858 

24,133 356,923 13,538 

26,562 363,559 17.041 

32,191 451,625 13,987 

30,243 458,141 18,646 

Five-yr. average 27,877 394,276 15,645 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. 


—Combined* *—. 
Weekly Sane year Weekly Crop yr. 


year 
Production oo production | As production to date ae to date 
613 


5,234 10,569 127,677 654,044 
110,273 2 tse 
9,970 53,615 
205,384 8,034 124,384 40,705 686,691 
205,562 12,341 161,472 55,944 720,543 
208,658 12,109 161,012 58,287 $21,295 
267,582 11,428 140,962 60,317 $66 685 
214,484 10,896 141,301 54,418 760,06) 


tAll mills. TRevised. 





@2.37% bu. last week as exporters 
continued to press for supplies for 
15-day or deferred shipment. Spot 
wheat prices were lower as there is 
still some congestion at terminal ele- 
vators, and operators do not want 
spot supplies. They are in the market 
for deferred shipment as export sales 
continue to India. Further inquiries 
were. received last week from both 
India and Japan, and sales were con- 
firmed to both countries. Expédrters 
have a heavy backlog, and with some 
delay in arrival of ships, are pressed 
to keep wheat rolling through their 


elevators. India and Japan continue 
to be the only source of business for 
this area. 

Mills are buying very sparingly as 
their flour sales are not heavy and 
they are able to secure sufficient sup- 
plies both of the protein and soft 
wheat varieties. 

Rains in the Pacific Northwest 
both east and west of the Cascades 
were of sufficient to per- 
mit farmers to get into the field and 
work on their fall seedings. Clearing 
weather followed at the end of the 
week. 
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WASHINGTON — With Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement sales by 
the U.S. for the current year in ex- 
cess of 100 million bushels through 
Oct. 2, it appears probable that the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture esti- 
mate of total wheat and flour exports 
for July-December, 1951, of approxi- 
mately 225 million bushels, can be 
achieved. 

This observation is supported by in- 
formation from trade sources which 
reveals that commercial export sales 
booked for October are slightly more 
than 550,000 long tons on the basis 
of reports received early in October. 

While this private trade report does 
represent some overlap of sales pre- 
viously registered under the IWA 
and is not all additional export busi- 
ness, there are some factors which 
have not yet appeared on the IWA 
sales chart to date. 

For example, there have been sub- 
stantial sales of wheat to Japan 
which have not been recorded under 
IWA, although it is presumed that 
they were IWA sales. They probably 
will be disclosed in the next USDA 
statement of IWA sales by the U'S. 

Week’s Sales 1,052,000 Bu. 

The USDA has reported that 
during the period September 26-Oct. 
2, the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
firmed sales of 1,052,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) under the 
IWA against 1951-52 year quotas. 
The sales include 209,000 sacks of 
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USDA WHEAT, FLOUR EXPORT. - 
ESTIMATE MAY BE REALIZED 


Reported Probable That July-December Exports Will 
Total 225 Million Bushels—IWA Sales Now in 
Excess of 100 Million Bushels 


U. N. RELIEF UNIT 
TO BUY FLOUR 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. announced Oct. 8 that 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Organization for Palestine refugees 
will buy 8,000 tons of flour after 
12:01 a.m. Oct. 12 under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. Pur- 
chases are to be made through the 
U. N. buying office in Beirut, Leb- 
anon, and charged against the Egyp- 
tian IWA quota. 


flour (484,000 bu. in wheat equiva- 
lent) and 568,000 bu. wheat. Cumu- 
lative sales by the U.S. since the 
opening of the quotas for the 1951-52 
year on June 14 total 101,442,000 bu. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in the week’s sales were 
Germany, Venezuela, Brazil, Philip- 
pines and Norway. The table on page 
00 shows all sales to importing coun- 
tries for the 1951-52 IWA year. Sales 
by the U.S. are through Oct. 2, and 
in the case of other exporting. cous- 
tries sales shown are those recorded 
by the Wheat Council in London 
through Sept. 28. 

The department announced Sept. 
28, that the quota for the Portu- 
guese territory of Cape Verde Islands 
had been filled. It announced Oct. 3 
that the 1951-52 IWA quota for 
Venezuela had been filled. 





ARMY PURCHASES 11,450 
SACKS OF FLOUR IN WEEK 


CHICAGO—The Army bought only 
11,450 sacks of flour during the week 
ended Oct. 8. All of it was hard wheat 
flour, for domestic use. 

Awards were as follows: Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City, 800 sacks 
f.o.b. Cherry Point, N.C., at $5.62, 
2,700 sacks for Jacksonville, N.C., at 
$5.75, 800 sacks for Quantico, Va., at 
$5.54, 3,200 sacks for Parris Island, 
S.C., at $5.63; California Milling Co., 
Los Angeles, 800 sacks for San Diego, 
Cal., at $5.33, 800 for El Toro, Cal., at 
$5.30, and 1,500 sacks for Ranch 
House, Cal., at $5.33. All of the fore- 
going was in papers. 

One award went to the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, for 
850 sacks in cottons, f.o.b. Fort Fran- 
cis E. Warren, Wyoming, at $5.11. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FROEDTERT TO BE HOST 
TO SUPERINTENDENTS 


CHICAGO—The Society of Grain 
Elevator Superintendents, Chicago 
chapter, will hold this month’s meet- 
ing at Milwaukee at 2 p.m. Oct. 12. 

The group will gather at the Froed- 
tert Grain & Malting Co., S. 38th and 
W. Grant St., Milwaukee, for a tour 
through the new addition to the firm’s 
plant. After the tour, a dinner meet- 
ing is planned at Lewen's Steak 
Ranch, Maryland Hotel. Reservations 
should be made to the group's presi- 
dent, Dale E. Wilson, Northwestern 
Malt & Grain Co., 4600 W. Cortland 
St., Chicago 39, Ill. 


FUTURE EXTENSIVE USE OF 
FUNGAL AMYLASES SEEN 


OMAHA—The Nebraska Bakery 
Production Club held its first open 
meeting of the season Sept. 15 at the 
Birchwood Club, Omaha, with Donald 
W. Stulp presiding over the session. 

Principal speaker was Roland W. 
Selman, R, W. Selman & Associates, 
Kansas City, Mo. His subject was 
“Fungal Amylases.” Mr. Selman ex- 
pressed the belief that fungal en- 
zymes will be used extensively in the 
milling and baking fields. In his pres- 
entation he described the role of en- 
zymes as necessary components of 
life itself. In reviewing the literature 
on enzyme action in fermenting 
dough it appears that technical men 
and bakers today actually know very 
little about some of the enzyme ac- 
tions which occur and which are nec- 
essary to make good bread, he point- 
ed out. 

Several of the enzymes have been 
investigated to the extent that would 
allow some theory as to these ac- 
tions, and amylases fall into this 
group. There are two types of amy- 
lases, one of which produces sugar 
primarily and the other produces 
dextrins which change the physical 
characteristics of the starch of the 
flour. It is necessary to condition 
starch by amylase action for the 
production of quality bread jjust as 
it is necessary to mechanically condi- 
tion the gluten of flour in the mixing 
operation, Mr. Selman said. 

Fungal amylases are new in the 
baking industry. They are produced 


from a mold by a purification proc- 
ess and have the advantage of pro- 
viding amylase supplementation with 
virtually no proteolytic activity. If 
desired, however, controlled amounts 
of proteolytic enzymes may be add- 
ed to control the baking results of 
the stronger flours. 

Plans are being made for a Hallo- 
ween party and barn dance which will 
be held at Hill Haven Farm on the 
evening of Oct. 30. Next open tech- 
nical session will take place at the 
Birchwood Club Dec. 15. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW CARGO RATES ON 
GRAIN TO INDIA SET 


WASHINGTON—New cargo rates 
on grain from the United States to 
India have been ordered by the Na- 
tional Shipping .Authority. The new 
rates for heavy grains, wheat, corn 
and rye, in bulk are: from Atlantic 
ports to West Coast India $25 ton, 
to East Coast India $27.75; from 
Gulf ports to West Coast $26.75, to 
East Coast $29.50; from Pacific ports 
to West Coast $26.30, to East Coast 
$24.50. 

On cargoes of light grains, barley, 
millet and linseed, in bulk, and ex- 
cluding oats, a 10% differential shall 
be added. The rates apply only to 
cargoes loaded at one port and dis- 
charged at one port. They became 
effective Oct. 1. 


SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


European Wheat Crop 
Suffers Quality 
Loss From Delays 


LONDON — Complaints of bad 
weather, with consequent delays to 
harvesting operations, are general 
throughout the whole of the western 
European wheat growing area. The 
quality is reported to vary consider- 
ably from district to district, and the 
chief complaint is of sprouting. 

This will slice the availability of 
top grade millable wheat leading to 
an increased call upon the resources 
of the exporting countries to meet the 
demands of the home millers. 

Only in Spain, Portugal, Greece and 
western Germany are yields in ad- 
vance of last year, and the total ex- 
pected from the whole area, which 
covers countries other than those in 
the eastern part of the continent 
under Russian control, has been un- 
officially set at 1,025 million bushels, 
compared with the 1,043 million 
achieved last year. 


Surplus Reported 

As far as bulk is concerned the 
reduction may be offset by export sur- 
pluses stated to be available in east- 
ern Europe where the season has been 
a good one. However, the most seri- 
ous feature of the present situation 
is the lowered quality of the yield, 
and U.K. reports indicate that some of 
the crop has a moisture content as 
high as 23%. 

Added to the problem of lowered 
western European quantities and 
qualities is the cutback in production 
in Australia and the Argentine, the 
chief sellers of wheat for sterling. 
Because of these factors, marketmen 
consider that the major demand for 
wheat and flour in 1951-52 will once 
again be centered on the U.S. and 
Canada, with the possibility of an 
increase in the trade undertaken by 
the latter country in view of the big 
supplies available from the record 
harvest. Reports add that any small 
decrease in the price would ensure a 
major hike in the world demand for 
Canadian wheat and flour. 

Canadian observers, however, con- 
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sider that any chance of a price 
break is remote at the present time. 
Even if government officials feel that 
the only safe way of moving the large 
crop is by making price concessions 
they would be deterred by political 
considerations. 

The western farmers were by no 
means satisfied with the $65 million 
subsidy provided as compensation for 
alleged losses under the Anglo-Cana- 
dian wheat agreement, and the 
chances are that the government 
would not wish to anger them still 
further by reducing prices whether 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment ceiling or for deals outside the 
agreement. 

Nevertheless, one recent significant 
fact has been the current selling price 
of No. 6 Manitoba, currently quoted 
at $1.54 bu., compared with the price 
of $1.74 at this time last year. 

Recent reports from Australia state 
that the crop there will be about 5,- 
700,000 bu. short of home needs and 
export commitments under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. The Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board, listing domestic 
needs at 67,000,000 bu. and export re- 
quirements at 88,700,000 bu., said 
exports would be trimmed before 
home use is cut. 


BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


A. W. FOSDYKE RENAMED BY 
BAKERS COURTESY GROUP 


CHICAGO—Members of the Bakers 
Courtesy Club of Chicago reelected 
Arthur W. Fosdyke, technician, An- 
etsberger Bros., Inc., Northbrook, IIl., 
as club president at a meeting in the 
Sherman Hotel Sept. 28. This will 
make the 25th year as president for 
Mr. Fosdyke. 

First vice president is Lloyd R. 
Wolfe, Lloyd R. Wolfe & Associates, 
Chicago; second vice president is 
George J. Siml, Siml & Sowles, Chi- 
cago, and secretary-treasurer is Hen- 
ry Mergener, W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Courtesy service plans for the com- 
ing convention of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. were discussed at the meet- 
ing. ‘Victor E. Marx, secretary-treas- 
urer, American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, will have charge of ushers 
and information desk service will be 
under the direction of Mr. Siml. 

Mr. Fosdyke paid tribute to three 
long time members of the club who 
died in recent months—W. W. Reece, 
Reece Engineering Service; J. D. 
Faulds, Faulds Oven & Equipment 
Co., and Henry W. Stude, Purity Bak- 
eries Corp., retired, Houston, Texas. 
Mr. Stude was one of the organizers 
of the Bakers Courtesy Club. 

T. A. Dillon, Ekco Products Co., 
served as chairman of the nominating 
committee which recommended the 
new club officers. He was assisted by 
Mr. Marx and John P. Garrow, Chap- 
man & Smith Co. 

Dr. L. A. Rumsey, for many years 
a vice president of the club and active 
in Chicago baking circles and now 
director of bakery training education 
at the University of Florida, was 
elected an honorary life member of 
the courtesy club. 

William L. Grewe, Chicago man- 
ager, International Milling Co., will 
have charge of arrangements for the 
club's Christmas party and N. G. An- 
derson, Chicago manager, Bay State 
Milling Co., was appointed chairman 
of a committee to make arrangements 
for next year’s golf outing. 

A guest at the meeting was Harold 
F. Fiedler, secretary of the American 
Bakers Assn., who outlined the ABA 
convention activities. 
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PENNSYLVANIA PANEL—A highlight of the Pennsylvania Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn. 73rd annual convention in Harrisburg recently was a panel 
symposium featuring the industry personalities pictured above. Left to right, 


they are: 
Marketing 


William McArthur, deputy director, Grain Branch, Production and 
Administration: John Cipperly, Washington correspondent for 


The Northwestern Miller; Ray B. Bowden, executive vice president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., and Lloyd 8S. Riford, chairman of the 
board, Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y. 


Pennsylvania Millers, Feed Men 
Set Convention Attendance Mark 


GEORGE W. POTTS 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

HARRISBURG, PA.—All attend- 
ance records of the Pennsylvania Mill- 
ers & Feed Dealers Assn. were shat- 
tered at the group’s seventy-third an- 
nual convention held at the Penn- 
Harris Hotel here Sept. 24-26. 

J. Sterling Bowman, Bowman Bros., 
Gaithersburg, Md., was elected presi- 
dent of the association, succeeding 
Aaron H. Denlinger, L. J. Denlinger 
Co., Paradise, Pa. 

Other officers elected at the meet- 
ing are: Paul Grubb, Grubb & Brene- 
man, Elizabethtown, Pa., first vice 
president; William Sprenkle, Ervin 
M. Spangler, York, Pa., second vice 
president, and Warren Foltz, Belle- 
ville Milling Co., Belleville, Pa., third 
vice president. Richard I. Ammon, 
Ephrata, Pa., is executive secretary, 
and W. C. Hiestand, S. H. Hiestand 
& Co., Salunga, Pa., is treasurer. 


Dairy and Beef Stock Feeding 


Dr. Gustav Bohstedt, chairman of 
the animal husbandry department, 
University of Wisconsin, covering 
dairy and beef stock feeding, indicated 
that formula feeds in pelleted form 
are important in beef cattle produc- 
tion because of needs of definite in- 
gredients for supplements. He said 
that this was especially true for pure- 
bred feeding and saw the addition 
of hormones as knowledge increases. 

Clarification of Bs requirements in 
chicks, hens, turkeys and ducks was 
outlined by Dr. Fred W. Hill of Cor- 
nell University in an address on “New 
Frontiers in Poultry Nutrition.” 

In a discussion of “A Control Pro- 
gram for Poultry Diseases,” Dr. P. P. 
Levine of the New York State Veter- 
inary College, Cornell University, 
stated that a poultry health program 
blueprint for all raisers was impos- 
sible as conditions and diagnosis may 
vary even between close geographic 

Dairy Diseases 

Dairy diseases were covered later 
in the program by Dr. C. B. Knodt 
of the Pennsylvania State College. He 
briefly outlined dairy diseases and 
stressed the importance of curbing 


ketosis as it causes marked produc- 
tion decreases. 

A highlight of the convention was 
a panel symposium at the final ses- 
sion featuring William McArthur, 
deputy director, grain branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington; Lloyd S. Riford, chair- 
man of the board of directors, Bea- 
con Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y., and 
John Cipperly, Washington corre- 
spondent for Feedstuffs. Ray B. Bow- 
den, executive vice president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
Washington, acted as moderator. 

Statements by these observers indi- 
cated a good corn supply in prospect 
but slipping as compared with last 
year and this pattern is true of all 
grains. It was indicated that the 
northeastern section is in a good 
feed grain position this year with corn 
good and Canadian grains only limited 
by transportation costs. This contrast 
was drawn as against the West Coast, 
Southeast and Southwest conditions. 

One speaker, referring to the com- 
plex problem confronted in meat 
price controls, noted the possible ap- 
proaches to solution of the problem, 
concluding with the possibility that 
complete decontrol may be the only 
solution to the problem of maintain- 
ing meat supply. This action could 
feasibly be taken within the span 
of a month, he predicted. 

J. H. Waldron, division manager of 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, 
Pa., and Samuel M. Golden, president 
of the Amburgo Co., Philadelphia, 
were featured speakers at the morn- 
ing session of the third day of the 
convention. 

Mr. Waldron, speaking on “Pneu- 
matic Material Handling in Flour and 
Feed Mills,” reviewed early methods 
of grain handling and pointed to the 
marked advantages of the modern 
“Pneu-Vac” system. 

Mr. Golden in a very interesting 
and informative presentation out- 
lined the highlights of the recent 

Dr. Elmer W. Greve; resident in- 
spector of the Food & Admin- 
istration, Harrisburg, Pa., speaking at 
this session, described, with the assis- 
tance of slides, conditions in the re- 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-Ran 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
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For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, HMlinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 
Holland Engraving Co. 
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cent Kansas City flood, stressing dam- 
age and millers’ problems in the dis- 
aster. 

“The Role of the Laboratory in 
Flour and Feed Milling” was dis- 
cussed by R. B. Kilborn, chemist with 
the Wheatena Corp., Highspire, Pa. 
In his address Mr. Kilborn noted the 
value of the laboratory to the miller, 
pointing out that it is definitely a 
sound investment that will pay for 60 
s 52 46 
itself. 3 . 5% 

Dr. H. R. Albrecht, head of the a. go. ap, 
department of agronomy, Pennsyl- Co. 79% 
vania State College, appearing on the . 
same program, covered wheat varie- 
ties with specific recommendations eg 
regarding best grain varieties for the ‘**Fleur Mills of 
Pennsylvania area. en Sete tee 

The over-all picture of “Penn sg 2 
State’s Contribution to Agricultural 
Research” was covered by Dr. R. 
Adams Dutcher, retired head of the 
department of agriculture and bio- 
logical chemistry of Pennsylvania 
State College, at one of the two 
luncheon sessions during the three- 
day meeting. 


Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Steck Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 

High Low Close 


Sept. 





—1951—_, 
35% 28% 
4 410% 
- 100% 89% 
- 131% 71% 
294 171 


Allied Mills, Inc.._ 
Allis-C halmers 


Dow Chemical 
Pfd. $4 A 
Pid. $3.25 


Gen, Mills, Ine... 
i. 77 


In 
ioe Saréact 
Corp. of N. Y.. 
Pid. $5 
Merck & Co. 
. $3.50. 
. Biscuit Co.. 
$7 
Novadel-Agene 
Omar, Ine. 
Pillsbury M., 
Pid. $4 even 
Proc, & Gamble. 
Purity Bak. Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co.. 
Pfd. 


Social Activities 


Social highlight of the convention 
was the annual banquet held the 
evening of Sept. 25 with retiring 
president A. H. Denlinger of the L. J. 
Denlinger Co., Paradise, Pa., presid- Ralston Purina 
ing. The banquet featured a “wishing 4 “ieehs’ Pa. Gx. 
well,” attractive door prizes and a Pid. $4.40 
splendid floor show. Std. Brands, _— 

Other events on the social calendar aoe Drag 
included the “Old Dusties” golf sunsh. Bis., Inc.. 
tournament at Hershey Country Club, % at Biscuit 
Hershey, Pa., and the Feed Bag Ball _ pra. 
featuring a “Promenade of Latest 
Feed Bag Fashions” sponsored by the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. 


Prd. 
Wagener 
Pfd. 


115 
Ward Baking Co. 
Pid. $5.50 .... 





+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 
+Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc. 
*Standard Milling Co. 11% 
*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
*0ver counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals, Ine. 
Closing bid Meo asked prices on stocks 
not traded Oct. 6: 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Bid Asked 
Kansas City Great A. & P. Tea Co. . 129 130 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of 





Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 








Statement of the ownership, 
ment, circulation, etc., 
Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946, of The Northwestern 
Miller, published weekly at Minneapolis, 
Minneseta, for Oct. 1, 1951, State of 
Minnesota, County of Hennepin, ss. Be- 
fore me, a notary public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared Thomas A. Griffin, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business 
of The Northwestern Miller 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and lief, a true state- 
ment of the 
(and if a daily, “weekly, semiweekly or 
triweekly newspaper, the circulation), 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of Aug. 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946 (section 637, Postal 
Laws and Regulations), printed on the 
reverse of this form to wit: 1. That the 
names and dresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, The Miller 
ne Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Edi- 
tor, C. K. Michener, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Managi Editor, a ton B. Kihist ~nehoann 
wrt * ini 


M 

H. J. Pattridge ane Thomas A. Griffin, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 2. That the owner is 
(If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also imme- 
diately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1% or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual mem- 
ber, must be given.) The Miller Pub- 
lishing Company, principal stockholders 
of which are: A. H. yp Oh Toronto, Ont.; 
tty Est., Wint : 

c. LH.  Challen Est., Chicago, Iih.; Paul L. 
Thos. A Griffin, 

pennant a Milton B. Kihistrum, Min- 
neapolis; W. G. Martin, Jr.. New York 


manage- 











City; C. K. Michener, Minneapolis; Mar- 
tin E. Newell, Kansas City, Mo.; ° 

Nichols, Minneapolis; H. J. Pattridge, 
Minneapolis; James G. Pattridge, Minne- 
apolis; Eleanor L. Pillsbury, Minneapolis; 
Don EB. Rogers, Chicago, Ill.; R. EB. Ster- 
ling Est., Kansas City; Mrs. M. A. Trues- 
dale, Minneapolis; 8S. O. Werner Est,, 
Chicago, [ll.; Mrs. Rebekah S. West, St. 
Louis, Mo.; H. EB. Yantis, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1% or more of to 

amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are (If there are none, so 
state.): None. 4. That the two para- 
graphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the com- 
pary but also in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockhold- 
ers and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
@ capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 6. That the average 
number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is—4,193. 
(This information is required from daily, 
weekly, semiweekly and triweekly news- 
papers only.) Thomas A. Griffin, Busi- 
ness Manager. Sworn to and subscribed 
before me this 18th day of September, 
1951. H. E. Anderson, Notary Public, 
Hennepin County. Minnesota. (My com- 
mission expires July 22, 1954.) (Seal.) 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2. MD. 











LJ hd La 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











BAG MAKERS SINCE 





New York, $8 Pfd. 6a ue oe 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants. 5% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close 


1 
Can. Br'd., Pid. B 56 
Can. Bakeries 12 
Can. Food Prod.. 4 


eee 
Catelli Food, A 

B io tin he ea b 
Consol. Bakeries . 
Federal Grain 
Gen. Bakeries 


Inter-City Bak. 
Lake of the Woods 
Pfd, 


Maple Leaf “Mig... 
McCabe Grain, A 
Ogilvie Flour 


Pfd. syiteien 
Purity Flour .... 
Ptd. 54% 
St. 18 


Toronto Elevs. 
United Gr., A . 


aS 11% 
-18.87% 17.25 
George Weston .. 27 23 
Pid. 4%:% .... 104 91 
Closing bid and asked prices on 
not traded: 


Canada Bread 
Can. Food Products, A 
Federal Grain, Pfd. 
Int. Milling, Ptd. 

‘al 


Woods Manufacturing 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, Sept. 
Oats 

Baltimore oe 

Buffalo 

Duluth 


Wheat 
41 


Totals 1,903 2,144 407 
Previous week 1,748 2,024 526 
Sept. 30, 1950 273 483 871 


29, 1951 (000’s omitted): 
Rye Barl'y 


42 
42 


42 
29 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Owts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milking Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
















ITs 


AGED 





Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 

High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 

LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
4 CROOKSTON, MINN. 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS . . . Red Wing, Minnesota 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











We Specialize in.. 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


SPRING WHEAT © KANSAS WHEAT © SOFT WHEAT 
“The Bearditown Mills” 


REAROSTOWN 1LLINO 
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Marble Chiffon 
Cake Promotion 
Released by GMI 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., has issued a brochure outlining 
steps for bakers to tie-in with the 
firm’s promotion of marble chiffon 
cake. The product is being advertised 
in Better Homies and Gardens, Mc- 
Call’s and Ladies Home Journal, with 
a combined circulation of more than 
10 million. 

General Mills presents “how to do 
it” ideas in its brochure. These in- 
clude window displays, showing a 
cake on a table setting with a back- 
ground of autumn atmosphere; win- 
dow streamers and reprints of the 
ads, counter displays and the mailing 
of postcards to prospective customers. 

The two-color window streamers 
set the theme for displays with the 
words: “Add Elegance to Your Au- 
tumn Dinner! Marble Chiffon Cake 
as Nationally Advertised.” 

Also included in the brochure for 
bakers are formulas for making the 
cake and for the icing. 


——“SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


BAKERS, ALLIEDS HOLD 
SESSIONS IN MINNESOTA 


ST. PAUL—The first four in a series 
of five regional meetings sponsored 
by the Associated Bakers of Minne- 
sota have drawn an attendance of 
nearly 300 bakers and allied trades- 
men. The meetings, arranged with 
the cooperation of the Minnesota Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
have been held at St. Cloud Sept. 25, 
at Duluth Sept. 27, at St. Paul Oct. 2 
and at Mankato Oct. 4. A fifth ses- 
sion is scheduled for Fargo Oct. 10. 

Featured on the program being pre- 
sented at the regionals is a panel 
of servicemen under the direction of 
A. J. Vander Voort, head of the 
Dunwoody Baking School and tech- 
nical editor of The American Baker, 
Minneapolis. 

The following appear on the panels: 
J. T. Richter and H. G. Pfafflin, 
Brechet & Richter, Minneapolis; Ray 
Gohde, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., St. Paul; Arthur Sidebothan, Cin- 
cinnati, and Charles Keeney, Chicago, 
Procter & Gamble; Jack Feist, 
Standard Brands, Inc., St. Paul; Rod- 
ger Hopper, Swift & Co., Chicago, and 
A. E. Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

The Minnesota Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry is sponsoring a 
cocktail hour following each session. 
In charge of arrangements for this 
part of the program are E. W. 
Scharf, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, president of the allied group; 
Harold Kevern, Swift & Co., St. Paul, 
vice president; R. M. Bates, Rapin- 
wax Paper Co., Minneapolis, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and John T. Richter, 
Brechet & Richter Co., Minneapolis, 
assistant secretary-treasurer. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS PLANS 
HISTORY OF COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS — James Gray, 
author of several novels, histories 
and plays, has been engaged to write 
a one-volume history of General 
Mills, Inc., and its predecessor com- 
panies. 

He has taken a two-year leave as 
professor of literature at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and plans call 
for the final manuscript to be ready 
for publication in 1953,/the 25th an- 
niversary of General Mills. Mr. 
Gray’s most recent work’was a his- 
tory of the University; an area best- 
seller published early this year, 
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MENTE BAGS 


Flying Through 


ALWAYS! 


Dependable Quality 
Dependable Service 


come 





Write 
Wire 
Phone 
for 
Quotations 











Box 1008 


Savannah 










You Owe It To 


You Owe It To 


That Means 


) BAGS 


—~— Burlap or Cotton 
New or Used 


Mente Dainty Prints Make Every Bag a Premium! 


MENTE « CO., INC. 


Sales Offices or Representatives in New York, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Cincinnati and other large cities 


Your Products— 


Yeur Customers— 


To Use the Best 
Bags Available. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. Dept. N 
Box 690 Box 204 
New Orleans, 7 . Houston, 1 











FOR BAKERS 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 











105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASS!'PES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 





HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
~ 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING’ CO. "";" 


d PASTRY FLOURS 
lite - Medium ~ Dark 
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Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 
626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
e 
References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 











HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 

















TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
¢ 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 











* 
Designers ye Builders GILL 
or the 
Grain Processing Industries c A KR ie 
e oy tevin Lf, Le Vie 
1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. , 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


American Ace 


—A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 











of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 


“RUSSELL’S BEST” | 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is lecated in the high protein 
wheat district of central western 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Consumer Analysis 


Percentages of Seattle Families 
Using Flour and Mixes Shown 


SEATTLE — The 1951 Consumer 
Analysis of the greater Seattle mar- 
ket showed that the percentage of 
Seattle families using all-purpose 
flour remained at about 97%. 

It was found in this year’s study 
that 96.8% of the families in the 
Seattle market buy regular flour. 
This is the same as the 1950 per- 
centage. In 1949, the survey indi- 
cated, 97.1% of the families in the 
market used family flour, and in 
1948 the percentage was 96.5. 

The Consumer Analysis report was 
compiled and published by the Seat- 
tle Times. The questionnaires were 
returned early this year, and the 
study was released a few months 
later. Five thousand of the 175,789 
families in the Seattle ABC city zone 
were covered in the survey. 

By income groups, the percentages 
of families buying regular flour 
showed little variation, ranging be- 
tween 95.2% in the under $2,000 
group to 97.8% in the $4,000-$5,999 
group. There was no appreciable 
change from 1950 in percentages of 
buyers by income groups. 

Cake Flour 

Families surveyed also were asked 
whether they buy prepared cake flour 
in packages (not including cake mix). 
Some 64.8% of the families indicated 
that they did so. This represents lit- 
tle change from the 1950 percentage 
of 66.3. In 1949, 69.2% of the families 
in the Seattle market bought cake 
flour, and in 1948 71.7% bought the 
product. 

By income groups, the percentages 
buying cake flour varied directly with 
size of income. Here are the findings: 
$6,000 and over, 72.6%; $4,000-$5,999, 
69.4%; $2,000-$3,999, 61.7%; under 
$2,000, 52.5%. 

Use of cake mix was indicated by 
45.5% of the families covered in the 
1951 study. This represents some de- 
cline from the 1950 percentage of 
52.1. (In 1950, persons surveyed were 
asked whether they bought cake mix 
regularly, occasionally, tried-but-dis- 
continued or never.) The percentage 
was considerably lower, 17.9, in 1949, 
and it was 11.8 in 1948. 

In the figures on cake mix buyers 
by income groups, percentages were 
highest in the two middle groups. 
Here are the findings: $6,000 and 
over, 41.9%; $4,000-$5,999, 48.7%; 
$2,000-$3,999, 46.9%; under $2,000, 
35.5%. In 1950 the corresponding per- 
centages were 56.9, 54.9, 51.1, 43.2. 

Buyers of hot roll mix numbered 
22.6% of the Seattle market's fam- 
ilies in this year’s study. This com- 
pares with 31% in 1950 and 15.3% 
in 1949. (In 1950, families surveyed 
were asked whether they bought hot 
roll mix regularly, occasionally, tried- 
but-discontinued or never.) By in- 
come groups, there was no great 
variation in the percentages this 
year. 


Pie Crust Mix 


Pie crust mix use was indicated by 
23.5% of the families covered in the 
1951 study. This compares with 29.7% 


in 1950 and 248% in 1949. (In 1950, 
the persons surveyed were asked 
whether they bought the product 
regularly, occasionally, tried-but-dis- 
continued, or never.) From upper to 
lower, percentages by income groups 
this year were 26.1, 22.7, 23.9, 20.7. 

Pancake or waffle mix use was indi- 
cated by 76.7% of the Seattle famil- 
ies surveyed. This compares with 
75.6% in 1949 and 71.7% in 1948. Per- 
centage figures on buyers by income 
groups in this year’s study were, 
from upper to lower income, 75.5, 
77.4, 76.9, 76. 

Buyers of gingerbread mix, accord- 
ing to the 1951 study, numbered 
35.7% of the total number of fam- 
ilies in the market. This compares 
with 37.1% in 1949 and 41.9% in 
1948. Percentage figures on buyers 
by income groups this year were, 
from upper to lower, 38.2, 37.8, 34.4, 
30.8. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SEES NEED FOR SALE OF 


“NATIONAL INTEGRITY” 


WASHINGTON—Austin S. Igle- 
heart, president of General Foods, re- 
cently called on all members of the 
food industry—from producer to proc- 
essor—to take over the responsibility 
of selling the need for ‘‘a fight for in- 
tegrity and decency in American life.” 

Speaking before the National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains recently 
here, he urged that “all honest Ameri- 
cans be joined in this fight for inter- 
nal morality—just as we are joined 
in the battle against external aggres- 
sion.” 

“Winning the two wars will try our 
utmost reserves of physical strength, 
intelligence, and Christian spirit,’ Mr. 
Igleheart said. “Lose one war and we 
lose the other.” 

He declared that the food industry 
with more contact with producers and 
consumers than any other industry 
“can be more influential than any 
other industry in the program needed 
to save the country.” 


BREAD (tS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


NEW PLANT DEDICATED 
BY AMERICAN BEAUTY 


DENVER—The American Beauty 
Macaroni Co. recently dedicated its 
new plant here. The plant, which oc- 
cupies 40,000 sq. ft., was built after 
the company’s old building was torn 
down for a highway project. 

The capacity of the plant is 50,000 
Ib. of packaged macaroni products 
daily. The first American Beauty 
plant in Denver was started in 1909 
and produced only 2,000 Ib. of maca- 
roni daily. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——~— 


WHOLESALERS ORGANIZE 

BUFFALO — Wholesale grocery 
firms in this area of western New 
York took steps recently to form an 
organization to be known as the New 
York State Wholesalers Assn. Prac- 
tically all of the large wholesalers 
and a great many of the smaller ones 
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Seen the new rooms? . 
ot rue SHERMAN 


Chicago’s Make the Shermon 
m your hotel in Chicago: 
personality « new rooms, 
hotel...now dramatically designed 
© Fascinating 
brilliantly porone J pieting 
the beautiful new 
restyled College inn 
Porterhouse, famous 
Well of the Sea. 
@ Handy-to- 
location. 
@ Gerage in hotel. 


nore. SHERMAN 
Randolph and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 


Frank W. Bering, Board Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
Pot Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr. 
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MICHIGAN FLOURS} 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. 
Chelsea, Michigan 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











. oane 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Yeare 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 
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BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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have signified their willingness to join. 
The aims of the association are to 
promote good relations among whole- 
salers, manufacturers, brokers and 
retailers; advance the welfare of the 
grocery trade in general and encour- 
age high standards of business ethics. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Super Market Gain 
Greatest in Towns 
Under 25,000 


PHILADELPHIA — The greatest 
percentage increase in the number of 
super markets since 1940 has been 
in the smaller cities, towns and vil- 
lages, places of less than 25,000 popu- 
lation. This is shown in a study re- 
leased by the research department of 
the Curtis Publishing Co. 

The number of super markets in 
these smaller communities has more 
than doubled since 1940, the total 
climbing from 2,108 to 5,475. At the 
same time, the small towns’ percent- 
age of the total number of super mar- 
kets rose from 28.2% in 1940 to 
37.8% in 1951. 

Super markets in communities of 
less than 2,500 persons almost quad- 
rupled between 1940 and 1951, it was 
found. The number of super markets 
in towns of 2,500 to 4,999 population 
more than doubled, and the same was 
true for towns of 5,000 to 9,999 and 
10,000 to 24,999. 


Percentage Declines 

Cities of 500,000 or more persons 
had 28.4% of the super markets in 
1940. In the latest count, these larger 
cities had 19.8% of the total. 

Results of the study, which was 
made in cooperation with Super Mar- 
ket Merchandising, were reported re- 
cently in Rural Marketing, which is 
published monthly by Country Gen- 
tleman magazine and gives farm mar- 
ket news and trends. 

The study defines a super market 
as a “departmentalized food store, op- 
erating on a self-service basis, which 
has at least four basic food depart- 
ments—grocery, meat, produce and 
dairy.” Minimum annual sales volume 
is usually about $400,000. 

“The rapid and tremendous growth 
of super markets in recent years has 
brought about a significant change 
in the concept of selling and merchan- 
dising food products at retail,” it is 
pointed out in the study. “In super 
markets, the clerk-selling method has 
been replaced by a self-service sys- 
tem whereby the customer alone se- 
lects the brands. 

“In super markets there is very 
little contact between the store and 
the customer. The super market 
places products on its shelves, gon- 
dolas and floors, displays them and 
price marks each item. The customer 
makes the selection. In such a situa- 
tion advertising assumes a greater 
and more important role. For it is 
through advertising that a manufac- 
turer imparts some of his enthusi- 
asm, interest and knowledge of his 
product to his ultimate customers.” 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


MULTI-CLEAN HOLDS CLINIC 


ST. PAUL — Twenty-five sanitary 
supply distributors from all parts of 
the country met in St. Paul recently 
for a five-day floor maintenance clinic 
sponsored by Multi-Clean Products, 
Inc., manufacturer of floor machines 
and floor finishes. The! program in- 
cluded several trips through Multi- 
Clean’s new plant to inspect floor ma- 
chine assembly lines. Actual on-the- 
job demonstrations were conducted. 








WINGOLD 


RY-DO _ park RY-DO_ticHr 


A scientific blend from selected streams 
of spring wheat and rye flours 


Vv ADVANTAGES TO ANY BAKER: 


V Saves Time 
¥ Saves Money 
V Insures Uniformity 
V Eliminates Guesswork 
V Increases Sales 
V Bigger Profits 


Wire or Write for Prices 


Samples Gladly Furnished Upon Request 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





Santa- re 
Sita 


Millers of 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


KAl SAS//y,,., | 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS Cc OM PANY 


CAPACITY 
10,400 CwTS. 


STORAGE 
4,500,000 BUS. 


* 
MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 
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LISTEN! On a recent quiet night 
seven plant scientists went deep into 
a 100-acre Wisconsin corn field, 
equipped with wire recorders, micro- 
phones and wind gauges. Their pur- 
pose—to hear corn grow. Maybe 
some of the seven were skeptical 
when they went in. All seven, coming 
out, said they believed they had heard 
it. According to the Associated Press 
report, “occasional cracklings were 
identified as the sound of corn grow- 
ing.” 

The old corn farmers used to say 
they could hear it growing, in August, 
in the hot humid windless midwestern 
nights. If you think that is a myth, 
go listen. Go into a great corn field— 
not a little eastern hillside patch but 
one of the vast fields of the Cotton 
Belt. Go deep into that sea of corn, 
so deep that for a hundred yards in 
every direction corn is surrounding 
you, standing higher than your head. 
You will have placed yourself; then, 
in the center of a distinct and special 
world, a world made up of earth, air 
and corn. Nothing else. There is no 
wind: in the motionless and brooding 
night there is no reason for any sound. 
But listen. There is a whisper, a faint 
crackling, ‘coming.from nowhere and 
everywhere at once. It might~be the 
ghost of a sound, imagined perhaps. 
But listen again. It isn’t imagined, 
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and it isn’t the corn rustling in the 
wind, for there is no wind. It is the 
minute stretching of a billion corn 
leaves, stalks, husks, kernels. It is 
the dark chemistry of earth, working 
upward through roots, drawing up 
through the standing plants, trans- 
muting the essences of soil into life. 
It is the sound of-growth, a sound 
perhaps heard by insects and other 
lowly creatures as a veritable roar 
of creation. You are as close, here, to 
the inner quick of nature as you'll 
ever be. 

You are listening to the growth of 
corn, America’s greatest annual re- 
newal of plant substance. The growth 
you hear now, multiplied over 85 mil- 
lion acres, will affect the life of every 
American. If that growth continues 
as it should, a bumper corn crop will 
fill the cribs and grain elevators of 
the nation, and millions of head of 
livestock will be bountifully fed. Meat 
will be plentiful, and enough corn will 
be left after feed requirements to 
flow into the industrial plants where 
hundreds of products, essential to 
mankind in peace or war, are made. 
That whisper of sound, up and down 
the dark rows, records a minute but 
real advance in a great factor of 
America’s strength for the year 
ahead.—From “Corn,” a quarterly 
publication of the Corn Industries 
Foundation. 
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The Danger of Danging 


Way: back yonder a quarter of a 
century or so a crick-mill whole- 
wheater dared to take issue with Old 
Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills on the matter of which.or who 
should get the millfeedman or 
beast. He sent in a cartoon of his 
own. devising, reprinted . herewith, 


which somehow seemed to illustrate 
the doggerel scribbled on it, to wit: 

Dang th’ hawgs, let ’em rut 

Or chaw rye feed, 

So Uncle Sam 

And his folks what am 

C’n eat 

All the wheat 

They need. eae 

Endorsing these lines as his “senti- 
ments,” the author subscribed himself 


as “Old Ben Freddett of the Fox 
River Roller Mills.” In Old Dad 
Fétchit’s behalf the editor of .The 
Northwestern Miller wrote this re- 
joinder: 

“There are probably a number of 
Old Ben Freddett’s in the country, 
who becausé they themselves make a 


whole wheat flour are quite unable to 
see that the principle they proceed 
upon, while all right in a small way 
and as an individual proposition, 
would, if extended to the whole coun- 
try, prove not only the most extrava- 
gant method of using up the wheat 
crop, but a very dangerous experi- 
ment for the human beings who were 
forced to eat the flour thus produced. 

“As a relish and a change, whole 


wheat flour is doubtless excellent for 
those who like it and whose interior 
departments are in need of a revolu- 
tion; as a staple food for a country 
it will not answer the purpose. This 
has been practically demonstrated 
over and over again, and is fully sub- 
stantiated by scientific authorities, 
for whom, of course, the Old Bens 
have no particular use; they prefer 
tin-horn scientists of the Branny Mc- 
Cann type. 

“Man does not live by bread alone. 
He must have a balanced ration, and 
the country needs animal fats as well 
as cereal foods. ‘Dang the hawgs,’ 
also the cattle and the poultry, dang 
*emi all and grab all the wheat for the 
exclusive use of the human, but, after 
a season or two of robbery, the hu- 
man thief who has not dealt fairly 
with his dumb friends will inevitably 
pay the penalty in malnutrition, and 
it will be a very heavy one. 

“The Northwestern Miller submits 
that the shrewd philosophy of Old 
Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, which includes in its merciful 
consideration the beasts of the field 
and the fowls of the air, which is 
willing to help them while he him- 
self is helped, is far more intelligent 
and far-sighted.” 


In the U.S., rice is sown by broad- 
casting from airplanes or by using 
mechanical seeding machines. When 
rice is seeded on dry ground, the 
plants usually are permitted to grow 
to a height of six inches before the 
fields are flooded. However, more and 
more of the U.S. rice crop is being 
sown by airplanes—directly in the 
flooded fields. This seeding method is 
very common in California and is 
used increasingly in the southern rice 
growing states. 

. on ee) 


THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT 


In the city of Bagdad lived Haakem 
the Wise One, and many people went 
to him for counsel. 

There came to him one day a young 
man who said, “Tell me, Wise One, 
what shall I do to receive the most 
for what I spend?” 

Haakem answered: “A thing that 
is bought or sold has no value unless 
it contains that which cannot be 
bought or sold. Look for the Price- 
less Ingredient.” 

“But what is the ‘Priceless Ingredi- 
ent?’,” asked the young man. 

Spoke then the Wise One. “My son, 
the Priceless Ingredient of every 
preduct is the Honor and Integrity 
of Him who sells it. Consider his 
namie before you buy.” 


A San Francisco. restaurant opera- 
tor thinks he has proved that a tip- 
less establishment is more profitable 
to the owner than one in which. the 
diner is subject to the current high- 
jacking in fancy eating places. “I 
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walked into my place one Saturday 
during the dinner hour,” he explains, 
“and counted six people. That very 
night I gave the hatcheck girl, the 
cigarette girl and the washroom at- 
tendants their walking papers. Four 
Saturdays later I served 300 people 
for dinner.” What puzzles us is how 
this could have happened without ex- 
tracting the pocket nerve of the big- 
gest tip bandit of all, the waiter. 


or 


To believe in continued deficit 
spending is like believing frost will 
not kill apples if Uncle Sam owns 
the orchard—James S. Kemper, 
chairman, Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co. 


My personal opinion about the fu- 
ture production of agricultural prod- 
ucts is that the U.S. can easily care 
for the natural increase in popula- 
tion for many years to come.—L. W. 
Frick, president of the California 
Cotton Cooperative. 

If the Communists, by aggression 
or political revolution, gain control 
of the rice producing areas of Asia, 
they will control the primary food 
supply and thereby completely dom- 
inate half the world—M. R. Kop- 
meyer, president of the Rice Con- 
sumer Service. 

The true cooperative is the sworn 
enemy of the oppressive monopoly, 
Forward-looking fatm leaders have 
taken steps to secure better tax equal- 
ity between private business and co- 
operative business. That is as it 
should be. But if business conspires 
to destroy cooperatives by using the 
tax issue as an entering wedge they 
will be dealing enterprise a mortal 
blow.—Paul C. Johnson, editor of the 
Prairie Farmer. 


FORMULA FOR BLISS 
Right-angled slice of berry pie 
With cream piled high; 

One small boy preferably 
In overalls, and free 
From handicap of fork or spoon; 
The season, June! 
The grand finale, vivid, clear: 
One face stained purple from ear 
to ear! 
Grace .V.\Watkins. 
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WANTED: AN EXPORT EXPEDITER | 


eco classical indecision about whether 


“to be or not to be” seems vaguely applic- * 


able to the present state of the export flour trade 
of this country. The melancholy Dane's attitude 
toward continued existence, you remember, end- 
ed dramatically on the point cf a poisoned rapier. 
We must not, of course, so much as whisper of 
such a possible endfor the»export business, but 
exporting millers of the U.S:can hardly be blamed 
for wishing for sofrie end. td the pain and frus- 
tration—“the.-slings and arrows of outrageous 
forttine’—that. have come to them through the 
conspifacy:of bureaucratic controls, nationalistic 
trade*barriers ‘and subsidized foreign competition. 

Even thé oldest hands at the export game, 
backed by the resources of powerful merchand's- 
ing organizations, must Quail at the complexity 
of regulations and. festrictions surrounding what 
once was a simple operation accessible to every 
miller. Now they. are confronted with constantly 
shifting. ecofortiie and political developments on 
the international, scene, exchange controls and 
licens€s;. trafig) cartélsy and, conspiracies, Interna- 
tiornal,Wheat Agreement rules and commitments, 
GATT; Poirit; IV operations and all our own do- 
mestiésinterferences with the natural laws of the 
market places. 

If there is defeatism among flour exporters it 
does not stem from shifts in trade conditions that 
have altered the needs of peoples or directed their 
patronage temporarily to more advantageous or 
profitable sources of supply. These are among the 
known and understandable market risks. and 
they are expected wherever commerce moves. But 
when all established trade procedures are subject 
to the passing whim of power-politics strategy 
and likely to be swept away overnight in some 
fascistic or socialistic storm, the handicap is one 
with which no individual trader, however rugged 
he may be, is strong enough to cope. 

Timid souls, in these days of paternalistic 
government, when it is easy. to find some one in 
Washington eager to wipe every nose, are likely 
to cry for federal aid—though that way lies 
further despair. The flour milling industry of this 
country ought to have learned by this time that 
little real help lies in that direction. Bureaucratic 
Washington has not broken a leg trying to pro- 
tect our export flour trade against. the discrim- 
inations even of those foreign governments which 
have been eating for a long: time from the trough 
of American economic relief. Washington, in fact, 
is not only reluctant and inept in such matters 
but increasingly helpless. It is enmeshed in the 
consequences. of its own international follies and 
generosities, 

An example of this impotence is supplied by the 
government’s failure to. deal with tariff conces- 
sions on wheat which are being granted in connec- 


tion with the construction and operation of flour. 


mills in what have been important’ markets for 
U.S. flour. Our reciprocal trade agréements seem 


to stand in the way of doing more thar make. .. 


pious protest against such discrimination. « © 
Meantime the contagion of foreign mill-build- 
ing spreads. Local industries. have sprung up or 
are being planned in Cuba, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
Costa Rica and Panama. The movement could 
spread farther under the mounting pressure of 
competition. It is appropriate to mention here, too, 
the magnificent new and rebuilt mills of Europe, 
which are also in large degree the fruit of our 
government's altruistic devices. for winning the 
war of world peace. 2 
Almost as helpless or unhelpful is the Ameri- 
can government in the matter of trade promotion 
by official studies and investigations. Budgetary 
troubles are blamed for the fact that the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations. of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture cannot just now do anything 
about learning -more, for. example, about -mill 
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building in export markets and what can be done 
about it. 

The conclusion, therefore, is not a happy one. 
It is that the export flour trade of this country 
is in a bad way and not very likely to get better 
without something new being added. One solution, 
of course; lies in Hamlet's “not to be,” which may 
be interpreted less fancifully as suicide. Shake- 
speare put the matter thus: 

“For who would bear the whips and scorns of 
time, 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 

The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office and the spurns 

That patient mérit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin?” 

But there is a happier alternative, which on 
other occasions we have tried to set forth 
persuasively on this page. The flour milling indus- 
try of the U.S. is great and powerful. It does 
not need the arm of government. It requires no 
dole. It has talent, or can find it. There is some- 
where within it a man who can be its apostle—a 
man thoroughly familiar with conditions in foreign 
eountries and in his own who would devote his 
full time and energy to the task of promoting 
and facilitating as a long-time project the con- 
tinuing movement of American flour into foreign 
markets in such volume and under such conditions 
as would insure a merited reward. The respon- 
sibility for this lies upon the whole industry, nof 
solely upon thé exporter, for every sack of flour 
that goes abroad relieves by at least that much 
the pressure of domestic competition. 


SELF-SUSTAINING BUREAUCRACY 


OWHERE in the National Defense Act, 

under which the Office of Price Stabilization 
exists and functions, is the OPS ordered and 
empowered to persuadé the American public that 
what it thinks and does is right and that its way 
of doing things is the right way. Yet on the 
desks or on the hall tables of a great many 
American citizens—-we have no idea how many— 
lies a pamphlet called “Basic Facts About Infla- 
tion and Stabilization” published and distributed 
by the Office of Public Information of the Office of 
Price Administration. 

If this 5,000-word treatise were confined to 
Statements of fact’ about what OPS is doing—with 
careful attention to why and how—there could, of 
course, be only ¢ommendation. But the obvious 
intent of the décument is to persuade a rather 
indifferent and somewhat skeptical public that 
price controls aré essential to national welfare 
and that the specific price-controlling conceptions 
and devices of the agency are absolutely necessary 
for the preservation of our national! life. 

The contents bill gives a pretty good idea of 
what is in the booklet: “Price stabilization is an es- 
sential part of defense; Experience shows that in- 
flationary pressures canbe controlled; There is a big 
long-term inflation control job just ahead; Inflation 
would undermine our defense; Inflation would 
undermine our leadership abroad; Inflation would 
undermine the security of individuals; Inflation 
would undermine the security of all groups; Home- 
makers have a big stake in price stabilization; 
Workers have a big stake in price stabilization; 
Farmers have a big stake in price stabilization; 
Business-has a big stake in price stabilization; 
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Veterans have a big stake in price stabilization; 
Salaried workers have a big stake in price stabili- 
zation; People on fixed incomes have a special 
stake in price stabilization. 

The note of ‘crisis runs through the piece. 
Alarm sounds in every line. And there is no guess- 
work in the conclusions. We are whipped into the 
assumption that unless we subscribe to the pro- 
gram all is lost. 

The assurance with which OPS presents its 
cause is in sharp contrast with the current OPS 
muddle and the not wholly unlikely end or further 
weakening of price controls on foodstuffs before 
the leaves of the booklet have become dog-eared 
with age or with anxious thumbing. 


To give people an idea of how much money 
$1,000,000,000 actually is, a statistician pointed out 
the other day that if, in the year 1 A.D., the 
nation had set aside $1,000,000,000 to endow 50 
families with incomes of $10,000 a year, and had 
kept paying until 1951, it still would have $24,- 
500,000 left out of the original $1,000,000,000. 
And the budget for this fiscal year is expected to 
be more than $68,000,000,000! 

eee 


DOWN ON THE RIO GRANDE 
R reasons difficult to fathom there is a 
neglected opportunity on the flour industry's 
frontiers. At least we must reach this conclusion, 
. in. the absence of any contrary information, from 
‘a*“special dispatch” which has just arrived from 
the public relations department of the Board of 
City Development in Brownsville, Texas. The 
“news release,” to use the current vernacular, 
tells the world that Brownsville wants and must 
have “some one to manufacture flour to supply 

the tortilla-eating border residents.” 

Such a flour manufacturer, it is urged, might 
also find a ready market for his wares among the 
22 bakeries of the area. The reason given is this: 
“The region’s warm weather stimulates the hatch 
of weevil eggs and is a problem for the bakers, 
who must order flour on a two weeks’ delivery 
system in order to comply with health require- 
ments.” The weevil problem would be licked, the 
Board of City Development thinks, if wheat in- 
stead of flour were shipped in and converted into 
flour in Brownsville “on a custom-milled basis.” 

As for the 300,000 to 500,000 tortilla eaters 
who are said to live within a 300-mile radius of 
Brownsville, they are represented to be outraged 
by the softness of the flour they get for this pur- 
pose through present channels of supply, some 
of it presumably smuggled in from the buhrstone 
gristmills of Old Mexico which, it is also to be 
presumed, use soft native wheat. What the tortilla 
makers want, we are told, is a very hard wheat 
flour capable of enduring the punishment given 
to it by the senoras and senoritas as they caress 
it into pancakes. 

Why does Brownsville have no house-to-house 
baker? The developing board complains rather 
bitterly of this, too. There is no one to cry tor- 
tillas and pan dulces at the gates of the patios 
or before the iron grills of the windows. Has 
romance fled from this region, along with the 
Spaniard’s serenading guitar? Let milling do its 
part toward restoring it. It is a small thing to 
ask, hombres—that there should be suitable 
flour for the tortillas. Como. no? ; 


Potato farmers seem to have decided to get 
along without subsidies. Since the government's 
support of potato prices—which cost 542,500,000 
tax dollars in eight years—has ended, the National 
Potato Council has launched a program to edu- 
cate the American people on the nutritional value 
of the potato and thus bring consumption of the 
product back to its level of a few years ago. 
Potato farmers and others in the industry will 
finance the program with voluntary contributions 

- of one fourth cent-a 100-Ib. bag. 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 3158—Fleor 
Matting 


A floor matting consisting of % 
in. corrugated rubber top wedded to 
a % in. live sponge base is being 
marketed by the Ace Hose & Rub- 
ber Co. The product, called “Lite 
Step,” can be used in back of coun- 
ters as well as on production lines, 
the firm states. It comes in 
lengths and up to 72 in. in width. 





Ne. 2275—Portable 
Sewing Machine 


A new portable sewing machine is 
being offered by Minneapolis Sew- 
ing Machine Co. Weighing less than 
50 Ib., the unit can be suspended 
from ceiling or from a pedestal. In 
the suspension model (shown in pic- 
ture), a cable suspension runs over 
the pulley and through a 4 ft. metal 


A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufecturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 
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tube. It is adjustable by a counter 
balance which keeps the head in 
proper position. In the pedestal mod- 
el, a metal stand has a height ad- 
justment and swings in a complete 
circle. 

The machine uses a standard two- 
thread, lock stitch and handles all 
bags, cloth, paper and multiwall. It 
will sew over wrinkles, bag gathers 
and other impediments, according to 
the manufacturer. 


Neo. 3167—Belt 
Cenveyor 


A new horizontal belt conveyor for 
handling of goods during assembly, 
inspection, sorting and similar opera- 
tions is being manufactured by the 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. The prod- 
uct, called the “Rapistan Table-Vey- 
or,” may be varied in length from 10 
ft. to 60 ft. by adding or removing 
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No. 2275—Sewing Machine 
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5 ft. sections, and there is a choice of 
belt widths from 10 in. to 20 in. 

The machine may be lagged to the 
floor or mounted on casters for port- 
able use. Belt speed, fixed or variable, 
is from 5 to 100 ft. a minute. Height 
of the machine is adjustable from 
21 in. to 40 in. 


No. 2285—Poertable 
Drum Carrier 


Allied Dealers Supply has developed 
a portable carrier which permits one 
man to move heavy drums and bar- 
rels. The firm reports that the prod- 
uct is constructed of % in. angle iron 
and is welded throughout. 

Called the “Handy Van,” the carrier 
has a capacity of 1,000 lb. The firm 
says that after the carrier has been 
used to transport a barrel or drum 





to its place of use, it then becomes a 
waist-high storage rack for dispens- 
ing. It is available with either rubber 
tired or metal wheels. 


No. 2267—Bagging 
Seale 


Burrows Equipment Co. has been 
appointed as exclusive distributor of 
the Apex bagging scale, which is de- 
signed for bagging grain, feed, seed, 
most free-flowing materials and up to 
15% molasses feed. 

The unit combines speedy filling 
with accurate weighing in one semi- 


automatic operation, requires smal] 
space and can be attached to any 
wood or metal hopper, the firm states, 
The Apex is equipped with a safety 
type all-steel bag clamp for paper 
bags, burlap and burlap-paper com- 
binations. The one-piece over and un- 
der indicator has no small parts or 
springs to get out of order and the 
extra large dash pot requires no ad- 
justment, according to the firm. 
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No. 2286—Bag 
Clesing Machine 


The Hamer Machine Co. has an- 
nounced quantity production of an 
automatic bag closing machine which, 
according to the firm, is capable of 
closing up to 2,000 paper bags an 
hour. The machine, which requires no 
attendant, is designed for the mass 
production packaging of bags weigh- 
ing from 2 Ib. to 100 Ib. when filled. 

An arrangement of chain drives 


compresses the neck of a bag, then 
seals it with 12, 14 or 15 gauge 
metal wire. Five new models, each 
designed for bags within specific 
ranges, now are in production. The 
unit, which takes up 32 in. by 45 in. 
of floor space, is mounted on a base 
with swivel casters. Until the Hamer 
company recently completed a new 
production plant, the machine had 
been job-manufactured with the firm 
acting as a sales organization. 


Neo. 2291—Wheat 
Price Pamphlet 


A pamphlet titled “Wheat Prices 
Versus Loan Levels” has been issued 
by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. It presents a review and pro- 
jection of the effect of the govern- 
ment loan program on the prices of 
wheat. The values of warehouse- 
stored loan wheat and the relation- 
ships between May wheat futures and 
the government loan rates are shown 
by means of graphs. 


No. 2274—Sprayer, 
Duster Catalog 


R. E. Chapin, Mfg. Works, Inc., 
has recently issued a catalog on its 
line of hand sprayers, tank-type 
sprayers, dusters, flame sprayers and 
auxiliary equipment. Catalog No. 51 
is completely illustrated and printed 
in two colors. 


———BREAD I@ THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


E. W. SCHARF NEW HEAD OF 
MINNESOTA ALLIED TRADES 


MINNEAPOLIS — E. W. Scharf, 
General Mills, Inc., was elected presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry at the first 
fall meeting of the organization, re- 
placing W. E. Lingren, bakery editor 
of The Northwestern Miller. 

Harold L. Kevern, Swift & Co., 
was elected vice president in place of 
Mr. Scharf, and R. M. Bates, Rap-in- 
Wax Co., was continued as secretary- 
treasurer. John T. Richter, Brechet & 
Richter, was elected to the newly- 
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MINNESOTA ALLIEDS ELECT—New officers of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry posed for this picture after the organization's 
election meeting recently. They are, from left to right, bottom row, R. M. 
Bates, Rap-in-Wax Co., secretary-treasurer; E. W. Scharf, General Mills, 
Inc., president; Harold L. Kevern, Swift & Co., vice president, and John 
T. Richter, Brechet & Richter, assistant secretary-treasurer; top row, M. J. 
Swanson, Red Star Yeast & Products Co.; R. H. Hansen, Hansen & O’Brien, 
Inc.; George E. Ruud, 8. Gumpert Co., and W. E. Lingren, bakery editor of 
The Northwestern Miller, past president, all directors. 





established office of assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Mr. Lingren was retired to a posi- 
tion on the board of directors, and 
R. H. Hansen, Hansen & O’Brien, Inc., 
was elected to the board. Reelected 
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as directors were M. J. Swanson, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., and 
George E. Ruud, S. Gumpert Co. 

Mr. Scharf named the following 
committee chairmen: E. E. Hoelscher, 
Standard Brands, Inc., attendance; 
C. A. Scott, Merck & Co., auditing; 
R. H. Hansen, Hansen & O’Brien, Inc., 
Bosses’ Night party; Mr. Kevern, 
membership; A. E. Grawert, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., pregram; Frank W. Coo- 
ley, Jr., The American Baker maga- 
zine, publicity, and Walter C. Hall, 
Chapman & Smith Co., bakers cooper- 
ation. Mr. Scharf is chairman of the 
convention committee. 

J. M. Long, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota, discussed 
the regional meetings now taking 
place. The meetings are sponsored by 
the bakers’ association in cooperation 
with the allied trades. 


ILLING WHEAT 
Call Wheto: 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Our stocks are analyzed for 

baking strength. They’re 

carefully and personally se- 

lected — binned according 
to variety. 


Ath for: 


W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 
or P. A. (Pat) TROWER 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 
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Evans Milling Co. 
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PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, 16. 
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TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


FLOUR = WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 
Mellow Type Protein 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEB. Mills elo at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
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Canadian Comment... py George E. Swarbreck 


ADDITIONAL WHEAT SUPPLY 
FOR U.K.—When Britain entered in- 
to an agreement with Canada last 
July to buy 113 million bushels of 
wheat and flour during the current 
crop year it was indicated that fur- 
ther talks were slated to be held Sept. 
30 to discuss an additional purchase 
of 9.3 million bushels of wheat on a 
Class 2 basis. Clarerice D. Howe, Ca- 
nadian minister of trade and com- 
merce, was in London at that time 
and it is presumed in market circles 
that the matter was among those dis- 
cussed with British officials. 

No announcement has yet been 
made on the outcome of the talks and 
several reasons have been advanced 
for the delay. One suggestion is that 
the British, because of the big crop 
available, are dickering about the 
price to be paid preferring to place 
the additional deal under the blanket 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. This would result in a saving 
of 50¢ bu. The Canadians, on the 
other hand, wish to sell outside the 
agreement, and any. action to the 
contrary is likely to arouse the ire of 
the western wheat farmers already 
resentful of an international agree- 
ment which, in their view, limits their 
cash take to below the so-called world 
price. 

Another reason for delay could be 
the imminence of the British general 
election, and it is logical to assume 
that the buying authority might wish 
to delay adding to its commitments 
until the constitution of the new gov- 
ernment is known. 

Both these factors indicate the 
holdups that trade experiences when 
it is subjected to political influences. 

Without state marketing the busi- 
ness could be closed by mutual agree- 
ment between traders without taking 
into account the political reaction of 
the western farmers or the complex- 
ion of a new government. 


ANTICIPATED PURCHASE MAY 
BE INCREASED—If an agreement 
is made there is some likelihood of 
an increase over the total of 9.3 mil- 
lion bushels originally anticipated. 
Heavy harvest losses have been ex- 
perienced in Britain while supplies 
available from other major exporting 
countries are smaller than usual. Aus- 
tralia, it has already been revealed, 
will be unable to fulfill the quota 
under the agreement, while the sup- 
ply from Argentina is nothing like 
the level of former years. France, 
where Britain has made some pur- 
chases in the past, also is limited to 
the IWA quota this year because of 
a drop in the yield. Accordingly, Can- 
ada is in a strong position to obtain 
the extra business and, furthermore, 
to dictate the price. Last year addi- 
tional purchases included 100,000 tons 
of flour at Class 2 prices, but wheth- 
er this deal will be repeated this year 
is doubtful in the opinion of observ- 
ers. 
oe 


PRICE MAINTENANCE PRAC- 
TICES TO BE CURBED—An attempt 
to curb resale price maintenance 
practices is to be made at the next 
session of the Canadian Parliament 
slated for Oct. 9. It is expected that 
the report of the MacQuarrie Com- 
mission on combines legislation will 
be brought before the members, and 
this is likely to lead to discussions on 
the practice of manufacturers in es- 


tablishing the price to be charged by 
retailers for branded goods. The gov- 
ernment, anxious to deal with any 
practices which result in high prices, 
has its sights leveled at retail price 
maintenance because some authori- 
ties have suggested that the artifi- 
cially inflated price level is a direct 
result of this system. 

The practice has been reported to 
the Combines Investigation Commis- 
sion on more than one occasion but 
it has been established that manu- 
facturers, in fixing prices, cannot be 
said to be acting in contravention of 
the Combines Act as long as they 
act as individuals and not as members 
of a trade association. The British 
government has similar legislation al- 
ready on the books. 

& 
WHEAT EXPORT BUSINESS 
SLOWS—A slowdown in export wheat 
business, reported from Montreal, has 
had the effect of clogging elevators 
in that area. The situation stems 
from the reduced offtake by Britain 
following the transportation and stor- 
age difficulties at the receiving end. 
Shipments to the U.K. have been 
cut back and some ships have report- 
ed difficulty in securing charters. 
Meanwhile, traders at Montreal ex- 
pect the slowdown to extend to the 
end of October at least, Little new 
western crop wheat has yet reached 
the port elevators although supplies 
are expected to come forward by the 
middle of the month. 

a 
HOPES FOR REVIVAL OF NOR- 
MAL TRADE DIM—tThe announce- 
ment by the British government that 
the deficit in the sterling area's dol- 
lar trade during the past three months 
totaled $638 million has blasted hopes 
of an early revival of Anglo-Canadian 
trade on normal lines. Business in 
raw materials used for defense pro- 
duction has been boosted in recent 
weeks but this increase is seen in 
commercial circles as a temporary 


phase. Gold and dollar reserves have 
been sliced by $598 million in the 
last three months and now stand at 
only $3,369 million. 

It is apparent that’ there will be 
few dollars to spare for hiking trade 
between Canada and Britain while 
hopes expressed for a return to the 
pre-1946 Volume in, Canadian trade 
with the British West Indies also 
have been seriously affected. The BWI 
countries are big importers of Ca- 
nadian flour and other products and, 
while the trade to be done in the 
future will be substantial, there is 
little prospect of a major. increase 
over the current level. 

2 

BREAD PRICE HIKED IN MON- 
TREAL—The Montreal Bakers Assn. 
has hiked the price of bread by 1¢ 
because of the increased cost of in- 
gredients, labor and wrapping ma- 
terials. A price hike was forecast last 
June when the Canadian Wheat 
Board added the 6¢ carrying charge 
to domestic sales which meant that 
flour prices were hiked 30¢ bbl. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Australian Crop 
Estimate Drops to 
130,000,000 Bu. 


LONDON — Despite recent rains, 
crop prospects in Australia have de- 
teriorated still further and the orig- 
inal estimate of 150 million bushels 
of wheat made by Sir John Teasdale, 
chairman of the Australian Wheat 
Board, has been sliced to 130 million 
bushels. This figure compares unfa- 
vorably with last year’s outturn of 
190 million bushels and the all-time 
high of 218,106,000 achieved in 1949. 

With a crop of only 130 million 
bushels it is obvious that Australia 
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will not be able to meet her Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement commitment 
of 89-million bushels. Domestic re- 
quirements are assessed at 80 million 
bushels giving a total requirement of 
169 million bushels. The carryover at 
the time of the harvest in November 
is expected to be in the region of 
20 million bushels which gives. an 
over-all .supply of 150 million ‘bush- 
els with no provision for a carryover 
in November, 1952. In addition to-a 
cutback in the agreement quota the 
Australians will not have any sup- 
plies available to take care of cus- 
tomers who have been buying ona 
Class 2 basis. Hitherto; such. salés 
have provided an important segment 
of Australian trade. Im} these circum- 
stances, Canada will be looked tpon 
as the main source of supply: for some 
of Australia’s regular customerg for 
wheat and flour because lowered har- 
vests in most parts of the world, with 
the exception of eastern Europe, have 
reduced the scope of competition. 

The cutback in the acreage sown 
to wheat has been described as alarm- 
ing by the Australian authorities. 
Recently George McLeay, acting min- 
ister for commerce and agriculture, 
called upon Sir John Teasdale to pre- 
pare a report analyzing the reasons 
for the loss of acreage. In the last 
two years, the sown area has been 
reduced by 25%, the current acreage 
being returned at 10.5 million acres 
compared with 14 million acres in 
1947-48. 


Reasons for Switch 


Sir John has now delivered his re- 
port, and he attributes the switch 
from wheat production to two rea- 
sons. The first was the desire of farm- 
ers to profit from the higher cash re- 
turns available from wool production 
and the second the increased tendency 
to sow oats, barley and corn. These 
grain crops, when sold on the home 
market, obtain the same price as for 
export whereas wheat is sold inter- 
nally at 87¢ bu. compared with the 
export price of $1.79. 

A leveling up of price, therefore, 
may be the signal for a return to 
wheat growing in Australia, a situa- 
tion which will spell greater compe- 
tition for the other exporting coun- 
tries. 








Overseas Newsnotess .. . 2, rhe Nortnwestern Mitter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 


TRADE WITH COMMUNIST COUN- 
TRIES PERMITTED — The con- 
science of the British Socialist gov- 
ernment, if it has one, has been re- 
lieved by the statesmanlike action of 
the U.S. National Security Countil in 
permitting American aid to go to 
members of the Atlantic Alliance who 
continue to trade with the Communist 
countries of eastern Europe. Britain’s 
claim that wheat and coarse grains 
must be purchased from Russia, in 
return for rubber, tin and wool, has 
been accepted but the ethics of the 
situation remain unchanged. 
Disregarding entirely the moral 
aspect of trading with a country 
which to all intents and purposes, is 
at war with the US. and its allies, 
there remains the case of Canada 
with a mounting surplus of grain for 
which world markets must be found. 
The rapidly declining dollar purchas- 
ing power of Britain is a major factor 
retarding trade between the two 
countries but, despite this, the Cana- 
dians in general and the western 
farmers in particular, wish that some 


means could be found of diverting to 
them the trade which western Europe 
proposes to carry on with Russia. 

Canada, already in the red in her 
trade dealings with the U.S., must 
earn more dollars to balance her ac- 
counts. A major asset is her grain 
and flour production, and, if adequate 
markets cannot be found for these, 
economic chaos will result which will 
be reflected in the fortunes of these 
countries subscribing to the Atlantic 
Alliance. 

a 


BIG SHIPPING DEMAND AT 
BLACK SEA—London shipping cir- 
cles report a big demand for vessels 
to load grain at the Russian Black 
Sea ports. The first two ships to 
load under the new 1 million ton 
agreement were secured at the rate 
of $12.95 ton, but because of competi- 
tion for ships in the Mediterranean 
trades $14 ton had to be paid for 
six ships to load during October. This 
trade only appeals to owners who 
have vessels available in the imme- 
diate area, and the business is fur- 


ther limited to those ships which 
are fitted with shifting boards. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION, BREAD 
SALES DECLINE — Around three 
years ago the offtake from the Brit- 
ish flour mills averaged 100,500 tons 
a week. Now, the consumption has 
been reduced to 89,000 tons a week 
according to statistics recently issued. 
Bread sales, comments the Financial 
Times, a London publication, have 
been affected by the increasing popu- 
larity of breakfast foods and the 
greater availability of fruit and vege- 
tables. It used to be ’an economic 
maxim that when the price of bread 
rose so did the consumption because 
there was less to spend on more ex- 
pensive foods. But recently the fall 
in demand has been attributed to the 
lack of buying power. On the other 
hand, the report points out, the high- 
er price now operative probably 
means that less is wasted and smaller 
amounts fed to poultry. 


The consumption of biscuits, upped 
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50% since prewar days, is seen as 
another factor cutting back bread 


consumption. The report adds that 
Export Flour the greater part of the bread trade IT’S IN THE RECORD 
INSURANCE | + still im the hands of the smaller 
bakeshop owners but the larger con- : 
** All Risks’’ cerns are said to be gaining ground. with 
2 
MILLING SCHOOL TRAGEDY—A 
Belgian professor of milling is re- 
ported to have shot himself after 
killing three other officials engaged 
Forty-Five Years’ Experience in upon an investigation into staff du- 
Export Flour Handling ties at the Institute de Fermentation. 
Ww ster A Poe : oP The professor, Boris Teheveroukhine, 
estern s4ssurarice angered at the courserof a dispute, 
‘ , drew two automatics and shot the 
C Ganipart) three officials, all senior to himself, 
afterwards ending his own life. 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. e 
Pint COST OF COMBINING INCREASES 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada —The rising cost of combining has 
attracted some attention in Britain. 
In 1949 the average cost was calcu- 
lated at $3.54 an acre, the hourly 
GRAI k rate working out at $3.94 compared 


with the current costs of $4.58 and 
$4.99 respectively. There are about 
S MERCHANTS 17,000 combine harvesters in use in ( 
Britain today, but their operation is } 
Processors of limited to the larger fields. During / ; CANADIAN 


the recent harvest, which was marked : ._ 
nrg ee by extremely wet weather, it was (Ae is | SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
a — rag found impossible to use the machines 

in many instances because their 


TORONTO ELEVATORS pm ese them sink into the soft | ; ROLLED OATS 


ORONTO meses CANADA = 
: CUTBACK IN BREAD GRAINS 


ACREAGE SUGGESTED—A state- } 
ment of agricultural policy issued by j 
GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. the British Conservative party in OATMEAL 


z preparation for the forthcoming gen- 
FLOUR MILLERS eral election indicates the possibility 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA of a cutback in the domestic produc- 
tion of bread grains if the party is 
returned to power. 
Officials, led by Winston Church- 


ill, have pledged themselves to re- 
INTER-CONTINENTAL store a proper balance to agriculture 


GRAIN CO., LTD. by giving greater encouragement to e 
EXPORTER livestock production. Proposals have 
Flour— Grain—Feeds Been made for expanding prewar 0 in 00 lour 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING home food production by 50% which 
2 King Street East, Terente 1, Canada will mean that home resources will = a ad 
provide three fifths of the nation’s 
wants instead of the two fifths in 1 BOE Limited 
W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 1939. The greater part of this in- 
F 1 Mi il creased production will be in the 
form of meat, poultry, eggs and dairy 
our Hefs produce. In order to achieve this end, 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA the bulk of the arable farming acre- 
Cables: “GLorsN,” Melbourne age will have to be used for fodder 
crops, which would mean the sacri- 
fice of much of the acreage currently 


MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. given over to bread grain production. 


Th ti uld tisf h - 
Re em ko Specialists in M)illi ig 
hoat 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
E GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
e MEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
es ee ener | wae GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x CABLE ADDRESS: GREATSTAR _ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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an 


IMPERIAL 





E KNOW that any baker who se- 

lects his flour with care equal to 
that we use in choosing wheat for IM- 
PERIAL and VELVET flours will cer- 
tainly be pleased with the baking re- 
sults obtainable with those top quality 
brands. Our “grass roots” wheat selec- 
tion program enables us to concentrate 
on wheats that have proved their baking 
merits. We can do this “grass roots” job 
because we are located in the heart of 
America’s biggest wheat belt and we 
know our wheat growing neighbors. 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. « GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 











THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR Ye 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS (3 biped 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF “A, COMPANY 
THE BEST. Pv 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON + KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ® 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








ers also consider that the livestock 
numbers required to up production 
by 50% over prewar will need great- 
er imports of coarse grains and other 
feeds. 


BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS OFF SHARPLY 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat ex- 
ports to all destinations fell off sharp- 
ly in August from the substantial 
clearances recorded in July, the totals 
being 19,200,000 bu. and 27,700,000 
bu., respectively. The shipments, how- 
ever, were still well above exports for 
August, 1950, when the clearances 
amounted to 12,400,000 bu. 

The Statistics Branch of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners shows that 
the U.K. took 9,600,000 bu. of the 
August total, while U.S. imports of 
Canadian wheat for domestic use and 
milling in bond accounted for 2,200,- 
000 bu. The remaining shipments va- 
ried in size from 1,700,000 bu. to 
Switzerland, to 775 bu. to Barbados. 

Flour exports amounted to 3,100,- 
000 bu. in terms of wheat, compared 
with 5,400,000 bu. in July and a 5,- 
100,000-bu. August average for the 
past 10 years. This was the lightest 
monthly volume since September, 
1950, when the total was 2,300,000 bu. 

Export shipments of Canadian oats 
and barley were heavier during the 
month, while clearances of rye and 
flaxseed were down. Oat exports 
were slightly more than 9,000,000 bu., 
with more than 6,350,000 bu. going to 
the U.S. Barley exports for August 
totaled 3,293,000 bu. Belgium took 
slightly more than half of this. Rye 
exports totaled 405,000 bu. and flax 
62,000 bu. 

August exports of Canadian rolled 
oats and oatmeal, according to the 
latest figures of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, were equivalent to 
109,900 bu. oats, and compared with 
July shipments of 153,800 bu. They 
were still substantially above last 
year’s low monthly average of only 
56,600 bu. 

——SREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LIVING COST RISES 

WINNIPEG—Canadian consumers 
continue to feel the pinch, as the cost 
of living continues to advance. De- 
spite the first decline in the food sub- 
index since last April, the general 
cost of living index for Canada in 
August advanced 0.9, to a record 
189.8 from 188.9 in July. The sub- 
index for food declined 0.3 from a 
peak of 251.4. 

BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SEASON CLOSES 
WINNIPEG — The navigation sea- 
son at Port Churchill on Hudson Bay, 
officially closed Oct. 4, when the S.S. 
Warkworth cleared with 346,800 bu. 
wheat. The cargo was destined for 
a U.K. port. It was the same vessel 
that officially opened the season of 
navigation when it docked on July 29, 
to discharge freight and cleared early 
in August with the first outbound 
cargo of the 1951 season. Since the 
opening of navigation at Manitoba's 
northern port some 21 cargoes com- 
prising almost 7,000,000 bu. cleared 
via the Hudson Bay route this year. 
This year’s total is roughly 500,000 
bu. more than the 1950 season's clear- 
ances, with 20 vessels loading grain. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BUYS ELEVATOR 
WINNIPEG — A 3,000,000-bu. ter- 
minal elevator at Fort William has 
recently been purchased by the Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool. It was orig- 
inally owned by the Western Grain 
Co. With the new terminal, the pool 
now has storage capacity at the lake- 

head for 20,468,000 bu. grain. 
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OBINSON 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








80 Years of Reliability 


PILLSBURY’S 
BAKERY FLOURS 
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DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


Al) our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“For SUPER Results 
7 25)¥ USE QUAKER 


;: BBBAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour pecked 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except es noted, 








the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








(Continued from page 14) 
Prices closed unchanged on family 
flour and slightly increased on bakery. 


Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Oct. 6: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.30@7.45, standard patent 


$6.05@7.15; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.86@6.01, standard patent 
$5.71@5.86, straight grade $5.66@ 
5.81. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Hutchinson: Mills of this area 
found business slow last week, limit- 
ed largely to single car lots to bakers 
filling in immediate needs. Family 
flour sales continued slow. Shipping 
directions allowed mills to continue 
operations at 85% of capacity. Flour 
prices were unstable but managed to 
close the week unchanged from the 
previous period. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis: Family patent $6.25@6.35; 
bakers patent $5.45@5.50, standard 
$5.30@5.35. 

Texas: Demand continued dull last 
week. Sales again were at 15 to 20% 
of capacity. Running time was about 
four days. Prices were unchanged ex- 
cept for clears, which were some- 
what lower. Quotations Oct. 6: extra 
high patent $7@7.20, high patent 
$6.70@6,90, standard bakers unen- 
riched $5.90@6.20, first clears unen- 
riched $4.75@4.85, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: One of the dullest weeks 
of any recent period was reported 
by central states flour mills for the 
period ending Oct. 6, as far as sales 
were concerned. However, shipping 
directions were good. 

Total sales amounted to around 
60% of capacity, down about 15% 
from the previous week. Some mills 
reported business as fair, but the vast 
majority put only scattered lots on 
their books. 

Optimists could see a faint ray of 
hope in the gloom, however. Most 
mills said the order backlog was get- 
ting down rather low, which meant 
that bakers were eating into their 
inventories. A period of heavy book- 
ings was looked for momentarily. 

Shipping directions continued good, 
and the outlook for this week was for 
excellent directions. This was espe- 
cially true for family flour. For bak- 
ery flour, directions were about equal- 
ly divided between southwest and 
northwest varieties. 

Only scattered bookings of soft 
wheat flour were uncovered, consist- 
ing mostly of cake flour. There were 
almost no sales for advanced shipping 
dates. 

Quotations Oct. 6: Spring top pat- 
ent $5.84@5.94, standard $5.75@5.84, 
clear $5.44@5.64; hard winter short 
$5.75@5.85, 95% patent $5.67@5.75, 
clear $4.75@5.09; family flour $7.80; 
soft winter short $6.85@6.95, stand- 
ard $6.69@6.75, clear $5.67. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported lit- 
tle interest on the part of the trade 
in new bookings with sales last week 
being fairly light. Shipping directions, 
however, continued to be good and 
mill running time was satisfactory. 
A good demand continued for clears. 


Elsewhere in the arta, representa- 
tives of spring wheat mills reported 
a fair volume of business due to occa- 
sional overnight protection on price 
advances. Even then the volume was 
disappointing. Other mills sold a small 
volume to a widely scattered area. 
Shipping directions held well with 
resulting good mill operations. Prices 
of bakery and family flour, hard and 
soft, were about 5¢ over the previous 
week. Clears and low grades were in 
good supply and prices were 10¢ un- 
der the previous week. Export and 
domestic demand for low and high 
ash clears lagged. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Oct. 4: Fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.65, ordinary 
$5.85, top hard $7.50, ordinary $5.65; 
bakers soft winter short patent $6.55, 
cake $6.55, pastry $5.50, soft straights 
$5.65, clears $5.10; hard winter short 
patent $5.85, standard patent $5.70, 
clears $5.35; spring short patent $5.95, 
standard $5.85, clear $5.55, low pro- 
tein clears $5.15. 


East 


New York: Flour buyers took only 
fill-in bookings in a dull week. With 
price movements confined within a 
limited range, there was no incentive 
to purchase, and the small replenish- 
ments that followed the Jewish holi- 
days were chiefly made from spot 
stocks. 

The large chain bakers, after tak- 
ing advantage of milis’ price reduc- 
tions the preceding week, were in- 
active and the medium-sized inde- 
pendent bakers have ample stocks on 
their books to carry them until some 


‘ 
’ 

market or other movement arouses 

their interest. 

No type of flour had the advantage 
in demand, and soft winters shared 
in the dullness of springs and south- 
westerns. Quotations were firmly held 
in narrow limits, but it was believed 
by some flour men that firm offers 
by buyers might draw moderate con- 
cessions. 

Prices were unchanged to 10¢ 
higher. 

Quotations Oct. 6: spring high glu- 
tens $6.55@6.60, standard patents 
$6.20@6.25, cleafs $5.95@6.25; hard 
winter short patents $6.28@6.36, 
standard patents $6.08@6.16; high 
ratio soft winters $6.65@7.40, 
straights $5.60@6.05. 

Pittsburgh: Discounts of 5¢ for de- 
liveries until Oct. 15 and 3¢ until the 
end of October on hard Kansas and 
soft wheat pastry and cake flours 
caused a moderate amount of both 
patents to sell last week. Spring pat- 
ents offered no discounts, and inter- 
est was dull in both selling and quo- 
tations. 

Competition was keen in all sales 
made, and placing of bids for flour at 
lower prices to be turned down by 
the mills continued. Interest in clears 
and high glutens was dull. Family 
flour lacked buying interest. Donut 
month sales were heightened by dis- 
plays and advertising. Hot weather 
prompted bakers to complain about 
bread and sweet goods sales, but a 
gain in sales of pastry and cake flour 
was noted by some mill representa- 
tives. Directions continued fair to 
good. Commitments were made for 





Wheat Agreement Sales 1951-52 








Importing Guaranteed -~———United States*— 
countries— purch.,bu. Wheat Flour 
Austria ....... 11,023 797 : 
Belgium 20.209 1,784 137 
Bolivia 2,756 386 342 
Brazil 13,228 9,367 
Ceylon 6,614 ? 1,448 
Costa Ricat 1,213 42 388 
CUBR .ncccseee 7,422 10 3,456 
Denmark 1,617 pay 
Dom. Republic t 876 14 34 
Ecuadort ...... 286 55 777 
Egypt ... ooo 84407 4,156 
El Salvadort oe 404 55 187 
Germany , 66,139 19,791 
Greece ......+- 15,726 4,960 aoe 
Guatemala . $19 146 
) | eee B.GO0 «eevee 684 
Hondurast .... 367 94 110 
Iceland ....... 404 51 
India ......... 55,116 15,126 
Indonesia ..... 3,674 . 86 
Ireland 10,104 253 
Israel ..... 5,879 909 96 
Italy 40.418 >, 628 
Japan ese SE,Bre |e wese " 
Lebanon? ..... 2,388 667 1,774 
Liberiat ...... Serre 11 
Mexico ........ 12,860 3,202 
Netherlands .. 24,802 6,339 1,095 
New Zealand .. Ge cenenes Jes enns 
Nicaraguat  ererry 145 
Norway 7,716 2,€13 1,267 
Panamat 625 +vid'e 322 
> eee 5,512 1,831 269 
Philippines .... fee 553 
Portege... ..... 5,626 672 575 
Saudi Arabia . 1,837 98 
Opalm .scceecds 4.373 
Sweden ....... Se -webbe el: \) Kvéigee 
Switzerland . 430 2,078 
3 of 8. Africa 11,023 2,053 us 
Ty Fiveeevene 177,068 370 1,282 
Yanetusio’ 6,246 9 541 
Total ..... 580,917 83,268 18,174 
Guaranteed quantities—exporting countries 
Balance 


*Sales confirmed by CCC through Oct. 


—Exporting countries — Totai sales, 1,000 bu. 


























Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
TOT) ea ceve esanad’ . abodes 797 
1,082 ciccee 6,136 8,057 
728 367 1,095 
9,267 2,457 11,824 
1,448 O208 = eae Was 5,409 
430 waee 800 1,230 
3,466 3,936 ns wuee 7,401 
seams Revens 534 aeeeie 534 
348 {see 885 
|) rere ae ere 1,363 
4.306  extdee” “stedes H stGes 4,156 
242 O78: newse's 415 
19,791 2,904 R:. weaves 22,697 
Ole ivcus. ° Besa. ean 4,960 
146 er ae 323 
eee 419 1,103 
204 170 374 

GR.) wader 48 99 
2,547 14,933 32,606 

72 1,618 

1,493 5,227 6,973 

1,008 2,213 

3,879 3,845 13,352 

peceke 2,011 2,011 

x 2,449 

eouwde 25 36 

s+. ". eebe. 3,202 

856 SOOT. sessed 14,287 

ike ee 3,010 verses errs 3,010 
408. = -esiave 195 340 
3,880 ; 1,493 5,373 
322 . 303 625 
2,100 ‘ 1,503 3,603 
553 2 610 1,065 
1,247 71 TS < gSevese 1,396 
105 GD. ee icees, 5 eedeen 157 
etcess 1,493 eopese 1,493 
BOT8 ses - van 3,024 5,102 
2,053 os 6,600 7,653 
1,652 15,089 2 ee are 24,131 
1,550 e- SOB. sacess 4,416 
101,442 38,086 70,246 ca veee 209,773 
255,149 88,700 232,979 4,089 580,917 
153,707 60.614 162,734 4,089 371,144 


2, 1951. Sales recorded by Wheat Council 


t 
through Sept. 28, 1951. ¢Quota filled. {Quota filled Oct. 3, 1961 





30 to 90 days with the shorter pe- 
riod predominating. 

Quotations Oct. 6: Hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.95@6.23, 
medium patent $6@6.33, short pat- 
ent $6.10@6.43; spring standard $6.17 
@6.26, medium patent $6.22@6.32, 
short patent $6.27@6.42; clears $6.05 
@6.64; high gluten $6.46@6.70; fam- 
ily flour, advertised brands, $7.79@ 
8.10; other brands $6.43@6.75; pastry 
and cake flours $5.65@7.42; Pacific 
Coast pastry flour $6.76@6.82. 

Philadelphia: Evidence that a firm- 
er undertone prevailed in the local 
flour market was seen in the fact that 
quotations were 5¢ sack higher last 
week. But the narrowness of the re- 
vision failed to bring out any appre- 
ciable increase in volume, demonstrat- 
ing that buyers and sellers were still 
well apart on their ideas of what the 
commodity should cost. 

Of course, the numerous uncertain- 
ties in the present picture continue 
as an important factor in the reluc- 
tance of bakers to’strengthen their 
supply positions. Most are content to 
sit back and wait for latest develop- 
ments in Korea and Iran, meanwhile 
keeping their eyes on the slackened 
pace of exports at a time when re- 
ports from both U.S. and Canadian 
growing areas indicate improved 
weather conditions, even though the 
peak of the domestic spring wheat 
movement is believed past. 

As a result of this absence of pur- 
chasing inspiration, the majority of 
bakers are drawing upon previously- 
acquired stocks. Reports in the trade 
indicate that balances of hard wheat 
flours will permit the practice to con- 
tinue, but spring wheats are in short- 
er supply so that the outlook is for 
an acceleration of the familiar hand- 
to-mouth orders. 

Some bakeries report a slightly 
better demand for baked goods, but 
others have not experienced it so 
that over-all volume remains below 
expectations. It is believed that where 
improvement occurred it was attrib- 
utable to various sales promotion ef- 
forts. 

Quotations Oct. 6: Spring family 
$7.60@7.85, high gluten $6.80@6.90, 
short patent $6.45@6.55, standard 
$6.35@6.45, first clear $6.25@6.35; 
hard winter short patent $6.20@6.30, 
standard $6.10@6.20; soft winter 
standard $5.35 @5.65. 

Boston: The local flour market was 
extremely quiet last week. Price 
movements were quite narrow with 
springs tending to ease lower while 
hard winters registered minor ad- 
vances. Soft wheat flours were dull 
and featureless, holding at unchanged 
quotations the entire week. Springs 
finished 1¢ lower to 4¢ higher with 
the advances representing a narrow- 
ing of existing price ranges. Hard 
winters were 1@6¢ higher with the 
maximum advance on the inside of 
the price range. 

Dealers po that trading in- 
terest was quite low in all segments 
of the trade and that “feelers” to 
promote buying interest generally 
fell on deaf ears. Some of the mill 
agents reported that it was the gen- 












SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City 
family Soude vine’ Gs. -@ 5.45@7.55 $ a s $7.95@ 8.00 
top patent at 5.84@5.94 ‘ n @ pet SF 
high gluten ..........- dinwt, 3 4 @. 
Spring short paso ae oa wae o> ope a 5 ai 5.95 6.30@6.34 
Spring standard 5.75@5.84 6.20@6.24 
Spring first clear . i y3 ° - §.44@56.64 5.3 f 6.10@6 
Hard winter family ........... j @7.45 @7 ae SS 
Hard winter short Fieecenecy . Seen § c 5.65@ 5.75 a 5.85 aa. 
Hard winter standard 5 5 6.19@6.2 
Hard winter first clear 
winter family i~@.. 
winter short patent 6.85@6.95 
winter standard 
winter straight 
winter first clear 
flour, white 
y flour, dark . . 
Semolina, standard, bulk 





St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


New York 
family mabe ae de icin $...@ $7 5 
high gluten ; . 6.55@660 6.80@6.90 
short . vee an ote 6.45 @6.55 
Spring standard 6.20@6.25 
Spring first clear §.95@6.25 
Hard winter short 6.28@6.36 
Hard winter standard 6.08 @6.16 
Hard winter first clear ......... ae 
winter short patent o-@. 5.90@6.15 
winter straight saees 5.60@6.05 b 5.50@5.65 
winter standard wae -1e@. 5.35@ 5.65 “ @.. ob ce ons 
winter first clear ....... i pus@. is 4.65 @4.95 
flour, white . - 5.60@5.70 5.50@5.60 ‘ 5 76 ee 
flour, dark oan * i 4.19@4.80 Sere 
Semolina, standard, bulk 7.14@7.26 ( @7.14 Bass 
Seattle 
Family patent ... $.. 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades ... ...@6.47 
Pastry «+» @6,22 
*In cottons, Ft. William basis. t100-1lb. papers 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b 


Pittsburgh 
79@8.10 

5 @6.70 
27@6.42 

@ 6.26 


5@6.64 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


60@7 


4.80@5.00 


Los Angeles 


-@740 $... 6 
--@6.37 


Teronto *Winnipeg 


-@11.60 $11.05 @11.55 
-@11.10 10.65@11.05 
@ 5.30 vc. 


Spring top patent ... $. 
Spring second patent 
Soft winter exports 








are based on car- 
at indicated points 

Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
-»--@53.50 f . g a : 


Chicago 
Spring bran . $58.00@58.50 
Hard winter bran ., ae Se 
Soft winter bran oe @ os 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


a 

. -* ( a7f.at yi) 61.00 @62.00 
60.50 @61.50 mre 56.4 58.00 @ 58.75 i @.. 
69.00 @ 70.00 5 i 5 69.50@ 70.50 
74.00 @ 75.00 “70.00 4 4 ‘ @. 


Buffalo Philadelphia New Orleans 
Spring bran . $60.50@61.50 9 67.00 56.50 @66.00 56.00 @ 66.40 $ an 

Soft winter bran : <tie'e a “ 62.00 @ 63.50 
Standard midds.* 5.25 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog .. 


“a 
75 61.00 @62.50 
5.50@ 77.50 ig 7 ‘ in 20 @ 82.46 .@ 
Spring bran 3 Middlings 
Toronto *$....@66.00 . @70.¢ $ @72.00 
TWinnipeg 55.00 @59.00 61.00 @ 64.00 
*Brown shorts. ftGray shorts. {Ft. William basis 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 
WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 


Dec 


397 








Kansas City 
May July 
241% 236% 
241% 236% 403 
242% 236% 412 
241 35 5 
241% 


250% 241% 


———RYE - 

Winnipeg Minneapolis 
Oct. Dee Dec 

182 180% 184% 180% 

183 182 186% 181% 

184% 183 189 185% 

1804 185 184% 181% 

180% 183 186% 186% 183% 

180% 183% 187% 188% 183% 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain In the U.S. as compiled by the se« 
of Trade in bushels (0600's omitted) on Sept. 29, and tt 


————_OATS— — 

Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar Dee. May 

90% 85 88% 

8% 7 89% 83% 87% 

7% 84% 88% 
88 


Chicago 
Dec, May 


+178 
. 176% 


+. 177 


9% 7 87% 
9% B% 1% 5 88 


1794 1 

1744 #17 

Lié 18 87% 91 
174 17 7% 

175 17 

17 17 


s 








the Chicago Board 
2 1¢ corresponding date of a year ago 
——Wheat Corn Oats Ry —Barley 

951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
Baltimore ......... 5,553 325 901 1,395 2 100 271 76 54 82 


retary of 


1,130 2,010 
515 
8,728 


Galveston 
Hutchinson 


Milwaukee 
Mifineapolis . 
New Orleans 


226,845 20,327 38,335 29 
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eral opinion that most operators had 
sufficient holdings to permit traders 
to stay out of the market until such 
time as prices are of sufficient in- 
ducement to augment their current 
satisfactory inventories. 

Some of the mill representatives 
expected a pickup in buying after 
the Jewish holidays, but up to the 
end of the week nothing of import- 
ance had materialized beyond some 
scattered fill-in sales. Consumer buy- 
ing continued dull, and at the mo- 
ment there were no signs of a sea~ 
sonal pick-up. 

Quotatiois Oct. 6: spring short 
patents $6.34@6.39, standards $6.24 
@6.29, high gluten $6.59@6.64, first 
clears $6.12@6.27; hard winter short 
patents $6.31@6.36, standards $6.11 
@6.16; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.22 
@6.42; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.62@6.07; high ratio $6.62@7.42; 
family $8.12. 

Buffalo: A falling off in shipping 
directions last week lowered the pro- 
duction figures for mills in this area 
to a point somewhat under the pre- 
vious week, when there was a rush 
on shipping directions which boosted 
the figure substantially over any pre- 
vious week in some time. 

Sales to both large and small bak- 
ers were only moderate and mostly 
in the ‘way of replacements. No re- 
ports of any good sized inquiries from 
any source could be found. The large 
operators mostly are understood to 
be well supplied for current needs 
and unlikely to be in the market for 
any quantities for at least another 
30 days and perhaps longer. 

Quotations Oct. 6: Spring family 
$7.95@8, short patent $6.30@6.34, 
standard $6.20 @6.24, first clears $6.10 
@6.14; hard winter standard $6.19@ 
6.23, first clears $5.89@5.93; soft win- 
ter short patents $6.14@6.20, 
straights $6@6.05, first clears $5.30 


@5.35. 
South 


New Orleans: Flour business and 
inquiries were mostly light last week 
and inquiries for 120-day bookings 
were about the quietest for some 
time. The discounts for immediate 
and prompt shipment under the 120- 
day shipment prices attracted some 
slight interest, especially in hard win- 
ters, with some small amounts being 
worked for this delivery from Kan- 
sas, Texas and Oklahoma mills. 

A decided falling off in the north- 
ern spring wheat flour sales was no- 
ticed, and an advance in price in no 
way served as a stimulant. Soft win- 
ters from Illinois and Missouri again 
met with rather poor to limited de- 
mand from cracker and cookie bak- 
ers, with only small sales being 
worked in quantities ranging from 
one to two cars for nearby shipment. 
Cake flour sales continue to show 
up slightly better, although there 
was still considerable room for im- 
provement. Cake bakers are finding 
a slight pick up in retail sales. 

Shipping directions were slightly 
heavier, with users ordering out a 
little more freely. Stocks on hand 
have increased from the low of the 
summer months. Export flour busi- 
ness, while somewhat better than the 
preceding week, was still only moder- 
ate in volume. Norwegian inquiries 
were active, with some fair sized 
quantities being worked to the Amer- 
icas. 

Quotations, Oct. 6, packed in 100- 
Ib. multiwall paper bags: Hard win- 
ter bakery short patents $5.85@5.95, 
standard $5.70@5.85, first clear $4.80 
@5.00; spring bakery short patent 
$6.05 @6.25, standard $5.90@6.15, first 
clear $5.80@6.10, high gluten $6.25@ 
6.50; soft wheat short patent $5.90@ 
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6.15, straight $5.50@5.65, first clear 
$4.65@4.95, high ratio cake $6.25@ 
6.60; Pacific Coast cake $7.10@7.20, 
pastry $6.35@6.45. Shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approximate- 
ly 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The market continued quiet 
and unchanged. There was no news 
in the export situation, and domestic 
buyers were contracted for 60 days at 
least, with some reports of bookings 
as far as six months forward. There 
was nothing in the grain market to 
influence wheat very much, one way 
or the other, and prices about held 
their own. Family patent $7.40, blue- 
stem at $6.37, bakery $6.47, pastry 
$6.22. 

Portland: Lack of substantial ex- 
port bookings was still noticeable in 
operations of Pacific Northwest flour 
mills last week. Philippine Island buy- 
ers apparently filled their quotas and 
were not in the market. The Philip- 
pine Islands have been the only export 
outlet of any consequence so far this 
season although South and Central 
American buyers have taken odd lots 
from time to time. However, that 
market is never large and does not 
figure in price quotations in this area. 

Buying continues chiefly in domes- 
tic markets and has shown some im- 
provement along with the advances 
in the wheat market. Mill operations 
are very uncertain with grindings in 
the interior lower but holding up 
fairly well with terminal operators. 
Terminal mills have got the bulk of 
the island business with only small 
amounts going to the interior. Gov- 
ernment buying in this area has been 
of minor proportions. 

Quotations Oct. 6: High gluten, 
$6.59; all Montana $6.48, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.30, cake $7.19, pastry 
$6.35, whole wheat 100% $6.02, gra- 
ham $5.83, cracked wheat $5.88. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Finalization of 
the British purchase for November 
shipment has been delayed pending 
the examination of a request for an 
improvement in the quality of the 
flour to be shipped. It had been ex- 
pected that this request would have 
been easy to fulfil as top grade wheat 
came forward but, due to the delay 
in harvesting, arrivals in eastern Can- 
ada have been negligible. This, as 
well as the slowness of the export 
trade, is a matter of concern to the 
trade because the two factors togeth- 
er mean that mills are compelled to 
operate on cut: schedules. 

Trinidad is calling for tenders for 
100,000 bags, while British Guiana 
and the Leeward and Windward Is- 
lands are also in the market for an 
unspecified quantity. 

For the first month of the new 
crop year exports of flour totaled 
698,082 bbl., a considerable reduc- 
tion from the volume exported in 
the same month last year when the 
business amounted to 915,827 bbl. 
The slide was the most pronounced 
in the case of the U.K. where sales 
totaled 53,620 bbl., compared with 
last year’s figure of 331,368 bbl. This 
reflects the British policy of buy- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis, a sys- 
tem which the trade attributes to 
dissatisfaction with the 6¢ bu. carry- 
ing charge which is currently being 
added to the price pending the deci- 
sion of the International Wheat 
Council. Philippine business was also 
sliced from 123,764 bbl. to 10,292 bbl. 

Flour is moving steadily in the 
domestic market as bookings continue 
at an even level. However, competi- 
tion is keen because of the slow down 
in export business. Quotations Oct. 
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6: top patent springs for use in 
Canada $11.60 bbl., seconds $11.10 
bbl., bakers $11 bbl., all less cash 
discounts, in 98's cotton, mixed cars 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 

There is little interest in winter 
wheat flour and bookings by the bis- 
cuit manufacturers are negligible. 
Usually bookings for the whole of the 
crop year are made at an earlier 
stage, but the high prices recently 
quoted have retarded business. Quota- 
tions Oct. 6: export $5.30 per 100- 
Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal or 
Halifax. 

The demand for winter wheat is 
fair but deliveries are poor. The de- 
mand from export outlets has slowed 
down. Quotations Oct. 6: $2@2.10 
bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: There continues to be 
little change in the export picture as 
far as flour shipments from this port 
are concerned. The great bulk of the 
current business continues to be with 
the Philippine Islands, and other nor- 
mal outlets across the Pacific are still 
showing little interest, their needs 
apparently being supplied from Aus- 
tralian mills. 

Domestic business is holding steady 
with prices unchanged. For hard 
wheat grinds, cash car quotations: 
first patents $11.55 in 98’s cottons; 
bakers patents $10.05 in paper bags 
and $10.45 in cottons; western pastry 
flour to the trade $11.55@11.95, west- 
ern cake flour $11.55@13.25. 

Winnipeg: Exports of flour worked 
from Canadian mills last week totaled 
just over 487,000 bbl., with IWA sales 
accounting for 464,000 bbl. of this 
amount. Countries receiving IWA 
shipments included Venezuela, Philip- 
pines, Gibraltar, British Guiana, Hong 
Kong and the British West Indies. 
The remaining 23,000 bbl., in the 
form of Class 2 sales, were sold to 
Lebanon, Canary Islands, Guatemala, 
El Salvador and Taniger. Domestic 
trade is moderately good, with mills 
awaiting new shipments from the 
1951 crop. Quotations Oct. 6: top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary $11.05@11.55; second 
patents $10.55@11.05; second patents 
to bakers $9.95@10.15; all prices cash 


carlots 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The market held 
steady all week but took an easier 
turn on bran early this week. Heavier 
millfeeds were steady to slightly high- 
er. Trading was described as quiet, 
with a local slump in formula trade 
apparently being reflected in millfeed 
replacement demand. Quotations: 
bran $53.50, standard midds. $56, flour 
midds. $65, red dog $70. 

Duluth: Demand was fair to good 
last week, the trend was firm and 
higher, and supplies were adequate. 
Quotations: pure bran $53.50@54.50, 
standard bran $53@54, standard 
midds. $56@57, flour midds. $64.50@ 
65.50, mixed feeds $56@57, red dog 
$70@71. 

Kansas City: The differential be- 
tween bran and shorts narrowed con- 
siderably at Kansas City last week, 
closing at only $6 ton difference Oct. 
8, compared with about $10 ton at 
the extreme several weeks back. De- 
mand was good for bran, but users 
of shorts were indifferent to pro- 
curement, thus the narrowing of the 
spread. Quotations Oct. 8: bran $52 
@52.75, shorts $58@58.75. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran 50¢ ton higher and shorts $1 
ton lower. Supplies were sufficient. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$53.50@54, gray shorts $62.50@63. 
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Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week. Supplies were sufficient 
for bran and insufficient for shorts. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Oct. 
5: bran $53@53.50, shorts $61.50@ 
62. Prices on bran were unchanged 
to 5¢ ton lower and shorts declined 
$1.50@2 ton, compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices were 
weakened late in the week but a 
Friday rally by bran allowed it to 
close unchanged. Shorts dropped 
$1.50 ton. Demand continued active 
from all classes of the trade. Carlot 
quotations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$53@53.50, shorts $61.50@62. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
30¢ lower on bran and $1.80 lower 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $55.50@56.50, mill run $59.80 
@60.80, shorts $64@65; mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Bran $61@62, gray 
shorts $69.50@70.50, delivered TCP; 
50¢ lower on bran and $1.50 lower 
on shorts compared with the week 
previous. Demand was good for bran 
but less active for shorts. 

Boston: Millfeed trading was very 
light last week. Supplies of domestic 
lines continued short, but most buy- 
ers felt that Canadian offerings were 
of sufficient quantity to enable them 
to pursue a position of caution with- 
out endangering their current neces- 
sary inventories. Bran held  un- 
changed most of the week. Middlings 
advanced 50¢, while mixed feeds 
closed firm at an advance of ap- 
proximately $3.50. Some distress lots 
of Canadian feeds were available 
at times, but the quantities were not 
sufficiently impressive to be a fac- 
tor pricewise. Quotations Oct. 6: 
spring bran $65.50@66, middlings 
$68.50@69, mixed feeds $71@72. 

Pittsburgh: Demand was good last 
week. Prices jumped up and down 
and tended to stimulate buying in- 
terest. Offerings in all lines were 
plentiful. Both retail and wholesale 
buying was good, but caution con- 
tinued. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $66@66.40, standard 
midds. $68.40@71.00, flour midds. 
$75.10@77.40, red dog $81.20@82.40. 

Philadelphia: Quiet conditions con- 
tinued to prevail in the local mill- 
feed market, with dealers reporting 
that the trade was interested only 
in immediate and prompt shipment. 
Meanwhile, a firm undertone re- 
mained in evidence. The Oct. 6 quo- 
tations were the same as in the pre- 
vious week: bran $67, standard midds. 
$71, red dog $78. 

Buffalo: Continued strength in 
wheat prices brought about a sympa- 
thetic increase in the prices of mill- 
feeds last week, bolstered somewhat 
by a good demand from mixers and 
also by a return of cooler weather to 
this area. With pastures practically 
eliminated as a source of feed, dairy 
herd as well as cattle beef raisers are 
turning more and more to formula 
feeds or to doing their own mixing. 
Quotations: Standard bran $60.50G@ 
61.50, standard midds. $63.75@65.25, 
flour midds. $72.50@73.50, red dog 
$75.50 @ 77.50. 

Chicago: Millfeeds held at the rela- 
tively high level which has prevailed 
for the last several weeks, with only 
a slight easiness apparent in bran, 
while all other milling offals were 
unchanged or stronger. Demand was 
particularly strong for the heavier 
types, as small mixers from a wide 
area entered the market to replen- 
ish supplies. Flour ‘midds. and red 
dog gained $1. Quotations Oct. 8: 
bran $58@58.50, standard midds. 
$60.50@61.50, flour midds. $69@70, 
red dog $74@75. 
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VIRGINIA OFFICERS RENAMED—Officers of the Virginia Bakers Council. 
Inc., were reelected at the fall meeting of the organization held at Natural 
Bridge, Va., recently. Left to right, they are: L. E. Duncan, Merchants 
Bakery, Norfolk, president; Harold K. Wilder, Richmond, executive secre- 


tary; John L. B 





’s Bakery, Roanoke, treasurer, and Armand 


Hecht, Hecht’s Bakery, Bristol, vicé president. (See news story on page 35.) 





St. Louis: Millfeeds, after lagging 
for a few days, turned strong last 
week with a much improved demand 
not only for immediate but for the 
deferred as well. This was very short- 
lived as the following day the de- 
mand was barely sufficient to absorb 
all offerings. Bran $57.50@57.75, 
shorts $66.50@66.75, spot delivered 
St. Louis switching limits. 


Seattle: Mill offal continued strong, 
with demand good and offerings lim- 
ited. Many feed men have been an- 
ticipating cheaper prices for weeks, 
but with barley holding steady at 
$63@64 bulk, Coast, sacked millfeed 
at the present price looks good, and 
demand continued unabated. Also, 
California buyers are constantly bid- 
ding at ceiling levels which is an- 
other firming influence on the mar- 
ket. Spot shipment $62.25; November- 
December $62, delivered common 
transit points. 

New Orleans: Millfeed markets 
were irregular last week, with no 
distinct trend. Demand was draggy 
and mixers and jobbers were content 
to stay on the side lines awaiting a 
firming of the market. Offerings were 
by no means pressing, reflecting the 
strengthening of the futures. Bran 
$62@ 63.50, shorts $61@62.50. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were sta- 
tionary last week, with demand and 
supply about equal. Conditions are 
tight and plants are selling what 
they produce. Mills are booked into 
November. Operations are 24 hours 
daily, seven days a week. Quotations: 
Red bran and millrun $62, midds $67. 
To Denver: Red bran and millrun 
$69, midds. $74. To California: Red 
bran and millrun $69.50, midds $74.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Portland: Prices unchanged at 
$62.50 for standard millrun and $68 
for middlings. 

Toronto-Montreal: Shorts and mid- 
dlings are scarce, but there are am- 
ple supplies of bran and all commit- 
ments are being met. Demand con- 
tinues in the domestic market, but 
there has been some easement in 
the U.S. Quotations, Oct. 6: bran $66, 
shorts $70, middlings $72, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Output of millfeeds from 
western mills continues to move into 
eastern Canada, with the exception 
of very minor amounts going from 
Alberta into British Columbia. Quo- 
tations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $55@59, shorts $60@63, 
middlings $61 @64; all prices cash car- 


lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $3@5 extra. 
Vancouver: Millfeed supplies for 
the domestic market remain in fair 
supply with prices unchanged. The 
volume of future supplies from prai- 
rie mills will not be determined until 
results of the current harvest are 
established. Cash car quotations: 
bran $60.30@62.80, shorts $64.30@ 
66.80, middlings $67.30@68.30. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Only small mixed car 
business in rye flour was reported. 
Prices are up 5¢ sack. Quotations: 
pure white rye $5.05@5.30, medium 
rye $4.85@5.10, dark rye $4.05@4.30. 

Philadelphia: A newly-posted ad- 
vance in the price of rye flour cooled 
the interest of bakers who were 
watching developments closely in the 
hope of obtaining supplies at some- 
thing below mill postings. As a re- 
sult, most of the trade is continu- 
ing to concentrate on hand-to-mouth 
purchases. The Oct. 6 quotation on 
rye white of $5.50@5.60 compares 
with $5.45@5.55 a week earlier. 

New York: Rye flour sales have 
shown no strength since prices have 
held to their current levels. Sales 
made 25@35¢ lower have filled buy- 
ers’ needs for the moment and they 
have not followed the advance. Pure 
white patents $5.60@5.70. 

Portland: White rye $7, pure dark 


Chicago: Rye flour prices continued 
to rise in the central states area, 
putting a damper on buying enthusi- 
asm. Advances averaged around 5¢ 
a sack. Quotations Oct. 6: white pat- 
ent rye $5.24, medium $5.04, dark 
$4.24. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions remained fair. Pure white 
$5.67, medium $5.47, dark $4.67, rye 
meal $5.17. 

Buffalo: Higher prices for rye flour 
last week did not seem to lessen the 
demand for this type of flour, with 
bakers taking fair-sized quantities 
both for immediate shipment and for 
later delivery. Quotations: White rye 
$5.72@5.77, medium rye $5.50@5.57, 
dark rye $4.72@4.77. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales are dull. 
Fill-ins in mixed cars or one car are 
all the trade ventures at prevailing 
prices. Directions are good. Quota- 
tions f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: White 
rye No.1 $5.50@5.76, medium $5.41@ 
5.51, dark $4.19@4.80, blended $6.24 
@6.68, rye meal $5.16@5.26, 
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Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange Elects 
A. G. Hessburg 


MINNEAPOLIS—A. G. Hessburg, 
Hiawatha Grain Co., has been elected 
president of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, succeeding Robert C. 
Woodworth, Cargill, Inc., who also 
retires from the board of directors. 
Frank H. Higgins, Frank H. Higgins 
Co., moves up from second vice pres- 
ident to first vice president, and Ben 
C. McCabe, McCabe Bros. Co., who 
has been senior director, was elected 
second vice president. Donald E. 
Fraser, Cereal Grading Co., was 
named to succeed Mr. Woodworth on 
the board. 

Reelected to the board were Adrian 
M. Howard, A. M. Howard brokerage 
firm; James F. Mullin, Leval & Co., 
Inc.; R. G. Cargill, Victoria Elevator 
Co.; George W. P. Heffelfinger, F. H. 
Peavey & Co., and Allan Q. Moore, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Holdover directors are Percy B. 
Hicks, International Milling Co.; 
Howard I. McMillan, Osborne-Mc- 
Millan Elevator Co.; Philip S. Duff, 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co., and E. 
E. Quinn, Benson-Quinn Co. 

Allan L. Burdick, Burdick Grain 
Co., and Emory C. Ensign were elect- 
ed to the board of arbitration, and P. 
E. Paquette, Osborne-McMillan Ele- 
vator Co., and Harold C. Fisher, 
Northrup, King & Co., were renamed 
to the board. 

Reelected to the board of appeals 
were Howard W. King, Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., Lewis L. Crosby, Car- 
gill, Inc., and D. C. Moore, Pillsbry 
Mills, Inc. 

The newly-elected officers will take 
office Oct. 15. 


OPS ISSUES RULING ON 
CEILINGS FOR BEET PULP 


WASHINGTON—A horseback rul- 
ing on price ceilings for wet, dried 
and pressed beet pulp was issued this 
week by the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion under Supplementary Regulation 
69 to the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation. OPS says it has been unable to 
process a specific price regulation for 
the industry and under those circum- 
stances has made this temporary ad- 
justment. 

Under SR 69 to the GCPR, process- 
ors may sell beet pulp at prices agreed 
to between buyer and seller on con- 
dition that processors will agree in 
writing that the final sales price will 
be either the contract price or any 
subsequent OPS ceiling price, which- 
ever is the lower. If the ceiling price 
is lower, the processor agrees to re- 
fund the difference between his con- 
tract price and the ceiling. Where the 
feeder is also a beet grower supplying 
the processor with beets on open con- 
tract, refunds on beet pulp contracts 
where necessary shall be made 
through adjustment of payments to 
the feeder for his beets. 

Similar pricing arrangements were 
made by OPS for certain canned 
goods packs where OPS was unable 
to work out specific regulations in 
time to coincide with the marketing 
season for the commodity or product. 

——BREAO i8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
NEW WHEAT VARIETY 

STILLWATER, OKLA. — “Ponca” 
is the official name of the newly-de- 
veloped wheat announced by Okla- 
homa A. & M. College's agricultural 
experiment station. The wheat, result 
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of 15 years of research and testing, 
is resistant to Hessian fly and rust. 
It is a cross between Kawvale-Mar- 
quillo and Kawvale-Tenmarg. Ap- 
proximately a thousand bushels of the 
new wheat are now available to cer- 
tified seed growers through the Okla- 
homa Foundation Seed Stock, Inc. 
It is believed that 25,000 bu. will be 
available by next year. The wheat 
out-yielded Pawnee by 4.4 bu. and 
has an average test weight of 58 Ib. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


BAKERS ON WEST COAST 
DEBATE 5-DAY WEEK 


LOS ANGELES — Higher bread 
prices, of several cents a loaf, are 
possible in California, Oregon and 
Washington with the advent of the 
5-day week in the baking industry. 

The unions have already placed 
themselves on the five-day week, hav- 
ing chosen Wednesday as the day 
when no bread is baked or distributed. 
The Teamster locals started the ball 
rolling with the demand upon the 
members of the Baking Industry 
Council here that the bakeries pay 
the truck drivers for six days of work 
even though they did not work on 
Wednesday; or to hire a “swing man” 
to fill in for the drivers on the sched- 
ule of one day weekly to maintain six 
day service to the stores. 

The bakeries refused to accept the 
“swing man’ proposition, and deliv- 
eries were suspended Oct. 3. This, in 
turn, brought about a_ production 
shutdown. 

Bakery truck drivers are paid 
$80.50 weekly, plus 10% commission 
on all sales in excess of $620, in the 
Los Angeles area, and this is gener- 
ally the pattern for the entire West 
Coast. If the union succeeds in win- 
ning its demands here, the new pat- 
tern of six days pay for five days 
work will go into effect in all three 
coastal states. 

Members of the Baking Industry 
Council have already agreed to the 
union-sponsored health and welfare 
program, at a cost of $8.65 per month 
for each employee to be paid by the 
employer. The bakeries have not 
agreed to the demand to pay the 48- 
hour scale for 40 hours of work. Both 
the new work-week proposal, and the 
new health and welfare plan, must 
be approved by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. 

A spokesman for the Baking Indus- 
try Council said that such demands 
upon the bakeries would bring imme- 
diate increases in the cost of bread 
in the Far West states, possibly as 
much as 3¢ a loaf. 


BREAD IS THE STAPF OF LIFE 


EARLY & DANIEL NET 
DROPS, ASSETS RISE 


CINCINNATI—The Early & Dan- 
iel Co. reported net income of $476,- 
097 for the year ended May 31, com- 
pared with income of $630,014 for 
the preceding year. Total current 
assets as of May 31 were $8,111,938, 
and liabilities were $4,776,361, com- 
pared with figures of $6,892,469 and 
$3,524,521 for the preceding fiscal 
year. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LANGENDORF BAKING FIRM 
RECORDS LOWERED PROFIT 


SAN FRANCISCO—An increase of 
$4,412,278 in net sales and a decrease 
of $266,017 in net profit has been re- 
ported by Langendorf United Bak- 
eries, Inc., for the fiscal year ending 
June 30. Sales and earnings before 
taxes set new records but an increase 
in federal taxes of $393,000 accounted 
for the lower profit. 


Net sales for the fiscal year ended 
June 30 were $41,531,478, compared 
with $37,119,200 in the preceding year. 
Net profit after taxes for the same 
periods were $1,124,422 and $1,390,- 
439, respectively. 

Dividend payments during the year 
saw $177,480 paid on preferred stock 
and $470,700 on common, or $1.80 
per share, 

The company currently has under 
construction two bread plants, in Se- 
attle, Wash., and San Jose, Cal. 


SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


WINS “OSCAR” 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was among the 
firms receiving a bronze “Oscar of 
Industry” for the top-ranking annual 
reports in the annual survey conduct- 
ed by the Financial World magazine. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARL SWANSON NEW HEAD 
OF BAKERS’ COOPERATIVE 


NEW YORK—Car! Swanson, Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Baking Co., was 
elected president of the American 
Bakers Cooperative, Inc., at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the national 
association of independent bakers 
here. 

George Emrich, Emrich Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, was named vice presi- 
dent, and Ray Payette, Girard Bak- 
ing Co., Burlington, Vt., treasurer. 
John Lange was returned as execu- 
tive secretary and manager. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW YORK TRUCK TAX 

ALBANY, N.Y.—The new New 
York state tax on big trucks went 
into effect Oct. 1 in spite of a court 
order obtained by trucking interests 
banning enforcement. It is expected 
that the court fight over the consti- 
tutionality of the tax will be long 
drawn but it has not yet been deter- 
mined whether or not the enforce- 
ment ban will be continued during 
this court battle. 


@READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


NAMED BORDEN SECRETARY 

NEW YORK—Douglas T. Orton, 
assistant secretary of the Borden Co. 
since 1943, has been elected secretary 
of the company, it has been an- 
nounced by Theodore G. Montague, 
president. Mr. Orton succeeds Theo- 
dore D. Waibel who died Sept. 16. A 
member of the New York state bar, 
Mr. Orton has been with Borden's 
for 20 years, having started in 1931 
as a clerk-stenographer. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 

The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Sept. 29 and 
Oct. 6: 

BRAN— 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March ee 

SHORTS— 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
Sales (tons) 


Sept. 29 

52.75 
52.50 
62.75 
53.50 
54.00 
64.75 


Oct. 6 
$51.75@ 
52.40@ 
52.70@ 53. 
53.70@ 53. 
53.85@ 
54.30@ 


52.40@ 
52.40@ 
52.90@ 
53.40@ 
54.10@ 


$60.20@ 
57.00@ 
55.50@ 
55.20@ 
56.25@ 


$57.70@ 
56.00@ 
56.00@ 
§5.25@ 
56.60@ 
57.40@ 58. 


60.75 
58.25 


JUNE AND JULY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Flour production by states in the U.S. 
for June and July, 1951, as reported by 
the Bureau of Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce (in sacks, 000’'s omitted): 


State— 
California 
Colorado 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 
Wisconsin 

Other states .... 


Total 


Data for 1950-51 are estimated, based on 
reports from mills with a daily capacity 
of over 400 sacks. Estimates are shown only 
for states in which the mills reporting 
each month accounted for more than 90% 
of the total production during the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1949. 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Production of rye flour in the U.S. as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce: 


Grain 
ground, output, 
bu. sacks 
7000's omitted— 
410 181 
388 171 
465 
377 
413 
415 
503 


Flour Offal pro 
duced, 

Month tons 
1951 

July 

June 

May 

April 

March 

February 

January 
1950— 

December 

November 

October 

September 

August 

July 

June 

May 

April 

March 

February 

January 


311 
265 


bo bo bo be £9 be 


415 
421 


b+ bo £0 PS bo bo OO BS be 


Total, 
1949 
1948 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production In the U.S. as reported by the Bureau of 


U.S. Department of Commerce: 


Wheat flour production 
(thousand sacks) 
Calendar 
month 
total 


Offal 
produc 

tion 
(tons) 


Average 
working 
Month— dayt 
1951— 
July 
June 
May 
April 
March eceve 
February ... 
January 
1950— 


18,050 


22,244 


18,360 
17,675 
18,970 
21,079 
18,869 
18,811 
18,498 
19,658 


Figures represent production 


August .... 
September 
October 
November ...... 
December 983 


ef all comm 


- groundt 


363,091 


the Census of the 


Daily 
24-hour 
capacity 
in wheat 
flour{ 
(1,000 
sacks) 


Wheat 
flour 
production 
as % of 
capacity§ 


Flour 

extrac- 
tion 

rate** 


Wheat 


(1,000 
bu.) 


42,115 
39,948 
43,007 
39,919 
45,820 
43,558 
51,519 


136 
132 
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42,690 
41,065 
44.175 
49,099 
43,807 
43,719 
42,901 
45,546 
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rercial mills. About 96% of the totals are 


reported by the 400 largest mills and the balance estimated. Estimates for mills not reporting 


monthly are based upon 1949 annual reports 


tThe number of working days per month ts computed on the basis of a five-day week 


with allowance for the following holidays: Jan. 1, 


giving Day and Dec. 25 
tWheat as purchased, including dockage. 


May 30, July 4, Labor Day, Thanks- 


{The combined daily 24-hour capacity of the small :nills canvassed annually is assumed 


to be constant at the December, 1949, total of 


121,000 sacks from May, 1950, forward. 


§Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Saturdays, Sundays and holidays (five-day week 


basis). 


**Wheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 
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History of Milling 
to Be Published 


@ University of Minnesota Press 
to Publish Volume Commis- 
sioned by General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS — The University 
of Minnesota Press has completed ar- 
rangements for the publication of a 
comprehensive history of flour mill- 
ing. Mrs. Margaret S. Harding, direc- 
tor of the Press, said that the book, 
which will be published next summer, 
is by John Storck and Walter Dorwin 
Teague, who were commissioned by 
General Mills, Inc., to carry out the 
research and writing project. 

The forthcoming volume traces the 
development of flour milling through- 
out the world from prehistoric times 
to the present, with emphasis on tech- 
nological processes. 

The story includes much of the his- 
tory of power sources and their utili- 
zation in manufacturing. The authors 
outline the progress of grain cultiva- 
tion through the stages of civiliza- 
tion up to modern times with the 
specialized production of various kinds 
of grain for specific types of flour re- 
quired in today’s commercial home 
baking 

The book will be illustrated with 
approximately 150 original drawings, 
the work of Harold Rydell. It will 
contain a foreword by James F. Bell, 
founder of General Mills and chair- 
man of its committee on finance and 
technological progress. 

Mr. Storck, who holds the doctor of 
philosophy degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity, served for a number of years 
on the teching staffs of Columbia and 
Sarah Lawrence College. In 1944 he 
joined the staff of Walter Dorwin 
Teague to do research and writing on 
war projects. 

Author of the book, “Man and Civ- 
ilization,”” a work widely used in col- 
leges and universities, Mr. Storck has 
lectured and written extensively on 
new methods of solving problems that 
have developed recently in science, 
engineering, social relations and the 
arts. 

Mr. Teague is a pioneer and leader 
in the field of industrial design and 
has been a consultant for many of 
America’s top industries. He is presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


G. S. LYON, PRESIDENT 
OF INDIANA MILL, DIES 


LIGONIER, IND.—G. S. Lyon, 64, 
presiésnt of Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Inc., of Ligonier, died Oct. 2 after an 
ilness of about a year. 

He was the third generation of his 
family to be president of the firm, 
which was founded in 1866 by his 
grandfather, Marquis Lyon. His fa- 
ther was Arthur Lyon. Mr. Lyon was 
president and chairman of the board 
of the American State Bank at Lig- 
onier, was an Elk and a Mason and 
served on the school board. Two 
daughters survive. 











GREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION 
PLANS 1951 WHEAT SHOW 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The annual Ne- 
braska Wheat Show, sponsored by the 
Nebraska Crop Improvement Assn. 
will be held in Sidney, Neb., Nov. 2. 
Awards will be made to producers for 
five top-ranking winter wheat sam- 
ples submitted from western, central 
and eastern Nebraska regions. A sin- 
gle spring wheat class will be held 
with five awards going to winners in 
this group. In addition there will be 
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a junior wheat division, a certified 
seed division and a state milling and 
baking contest. Among the firms 
which will present awards at the 
show are the Nebraska Consolidated 
Millis Co., Omaha, and the Chadron 
(Neb.) Milling Co. 

——“SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COTTON GOODS INDEX 18.84 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 

index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 





cloth used in bag making expressed . 


in cents a yard of cloth is 18.84, com- 
pared with 24.89 a year ago. Bemis 
burlap index is 41.41 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. 


———~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WILLIAM J. WALTON NEW 
HEAD OF GMI DIVISION 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe appointment 
of William J. Walton as president of 
General Mills’ Star grain division, 
Chicago, has been announced by Les- 
lie N. Perrin, president of General 
Mills, Inc. He succeeds Roland Mc- 
Henry, who retired Oct. 1 after close 
to 30 years service with the milling 
firm. 

A native of Chicago, Mr. Walton 
graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1933. He joined General 
Mills’ grain department in Chicago in 
1934 and was named an assistant 
grain buyer the following year. In 
1939 he was promoted to chief grain 
buyer for the company’s Chicago 
plant. He was named a vice president 
of General Mills’ Star grain division 
in 1949. That year he also was elected 
a director of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 


——BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK AACC SECTION 
HEARS DR. L. V. BURTON 


NEW YORK—Dr. L. V. Burton, 
executive director of the Packaging 
Institute, discussed “Sense and Non- 
sense About Packaging” at the recent 
opening meeting of the New York 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. 

Following the dinner at the Build- 
ing Trades Employers Assn. Oct. 2, 
he presented to an attentive audience 
many of the recent discoveries in the 
field, and knocked down other theories 
of long standing. He is a former pres- 
ident of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists and for many years was 
editor of Food Industries. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARR-CONSOLIDATED LOSS 

NEW YORK—A net loss of $70,866 
on net sales of $8,221,106 has been 
reported by the Carr-Consolidated 
Biscuit Co. for the 24 weeks ended 
last June 17. For the 12 weeks end- 
ed March 24, net profit was $30,811 
or 4¢ a snare on the 769,209 shares 
of capital stock outstanding. 


———BREAOD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MISSOURI BAKERS DELAY 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


KANSAS CITY — The Missouri 
Bakers Assn., at its annual outing at 
Lake of the Ozarks, Mo., Sept. 24-26, 
voted to retain the present officers 
of the association until the Heart of 
America Bakers convention in Kan- 
sas City next May. Normally the 
Missouri group elects new officers 
each year at the fall meeting. 

Thus, Carl Sommerer, Jefferson 
City (Mo.) Baking Col, will continue 
as president, Carl Muff, Muff’s Bak- 
ery, Trenton, treasurer, and Fred 
Callicotte, Waxide Paper Co. St. 
Louis, secretary. 

However, the association nominat- 

















ed George Buford, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Callicotte as secretary, 
and these two men will work togeth- 
er until Mr. Buford is officially in- 
stalled next May. Mr. Callicotte has 
been the Missouri secretary continu- 
ously for about 10 years. 


———“SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRED P. HUGHES JOINS 
KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS — Fred P. 
Hughes of Kansas City has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of 
the formula feed division of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Elmer W. 
Reed, president of the milling firm, 
announced this week. 

Well known in the feed industry 
of the Southwest, Mr. Hughes has 
been in charge of the formula feed 
division of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City. Before joining Flour 





Fred P. Hughes 


Mills seven years ago, he was asso- 
ciated with General Mills, Inc., and 
previously with the research division 
of the Pet Milk Co. 

The Kansas Milling Co. produces 
a complete line of formula feeds un- 
der the brand name “Spark O Life.” 
The company operates a plant of 100 
tons daily capacity in Wichita, which 
is under the direction of Howard Goss, 
who has been in charge of this phase 
of the company’s activities. Mr. Goss 
will continue as plant manager. 

It is planned to increase the for- 
mula feed activities of the company 
and enlarge the production capacity. 

Mr. Hughes and Mrs. Hughes and 
their three children will move to 
Wichita shortly. 











DEATHS 


Roque Guso, Sr., for 27 years ex- 
port manager of the Champion Ma- 
chinery Co., Joliet, Ill., died Sept. 28. 





G. 8. Lyon, 64, president of Lyon 
& Greenleaf Co., Inc., of Ligonier, 
Ind., died Oct. 2. See story on this 
page. 


Gordon Baker, 20, of Minneapolis, 
Kansas, a junior in milling technology 
at Kansas State College, died Sept. 
29. Death was due to complications 
following an operation. 


Harry J. Hannon, well-known grain 
man in the Buffalo area for 40 years, 
died recently. He was associated with 
Park & Pollard Co., Inc., and former- 
ly with the Lewis Grain Co. 


W. C. Tedd, former president of the 
British Provender Millers Assn. and, 
until his retirement in 1950, joint 
area sales manager for Spillers, Ltd., 
the British flour milling group, died 
recently in Liverpool. 


Russell Paul, 75, chairman of R. & 
W. Paul of Ipswich, England, died 
Sept. 25. The son of the late Robert 
Stocker Paul, one of the company’s 
founders, he had been a director for 
40 years and was appointed chairman 
of the board last year. 


Arthur C. Andrews, 97, oldest mem- 
ber of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change, died recently. Until 1944 he 
operated the Andrews Grain Co. He 
held the oldest certificate of member- 
ship in the exchange, dated Oct. 6, 
1891. 


John Haller, Sr., founder of Hal- 
ler’s Eagle Baking Co., Altoona, 
Pa., and one of the co-founders of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., died 
Oct. 3 at the age of 77. He served as 
president of the Pennsylvania group 
in 1915. Survivors include three sons 
who are with the Haller firm, William 
Haller, who is president, John Haller, 
Jr., and Fred Haller. 


E. M. Putney, vice president and 
general sales manager for the Ral- 
ston Purina Co. of St. Louis, died 
Oct. 2 at the age of 56. He had been 
with the firm since his graduation 
from Oklahoma A & M College in 
1922, serving as salesman, district 
sales manager and vice president and 
sales manager. He was active in many 
church and community enterprises 
and was president of the St. Louis 
Board of Education. 





Meat Price Decontrol Plans Rejected 


WASHINGTON—The White House has arbitrarily rejected any plan to 
decontrol meat prices, and the Office of Price Stabilization will attempt a 
patchwork procedure to make meat price ceilings work. It had been noted 
that stabilization officials were prepared to order decontrol of meat prices 
if an improvement in meat distribution could not be accomplished through 
certain control changes. The government fear is that an abandonment of 
price ceilings on meat would wreck food price controls. 


* 


* 


Absorption Repeal Order Delayed Again 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


William E. Derr:ck, vice president 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., New York, 
left New Yo-k for Minneapolis las. 
week. After h‘s stay in Minneapolis, 
he will attend the American Bakers 
Assn. convention in Chicago. 

* 

Arthur E, Fairney, sales manager, 
eastern division, Commander-Larabce 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was a recen. 
visitor among the New York trade. 

Ss 

Walter J. Rudy, Chicago represen- 
tative of Merck & Co., Inc., played the 
recordings featuring the “Cavalcade 
of Enrichment” to representatives of 
the Chicago office of The Northwest- 
ern Miller and the public relations de- 
partment of the Chicago Board of 
Trade last week. Listener reactions 
were very favorable. 

s 

J. A. MaeNair of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., New York flour distributor, has 
returned from a month’s stay in New 
England. 

ae 


John Crosby, a member of the 
board of trustees of Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute in Minneapolis since 
its founding, has been elected the first 
trustee emeritus in the school’s his- 
tory following his retirement from 
the board. Mr. Crosby, who retired 
last summer from the board of Gener- 
al Mills, Inc., was one of the executors 
of the will of William Hood Dun- 
woody which established the school 
in 1914. Henry 8. Crosby, vice presi- 
dent of General Mills, has been re- 
elected president of the Dunwoody 
board, and H. 8S, Kingman, a director 
of General Mills, has been reelected 
vice president. 

7 


Walter I. Throssell, a director of 
Edward Hutchinson, Ltd., Liverpool, 
and of Walmsley & Smith, Ltd., flour 
millers of Barrow-in-Furness, has 
been elected president of the British 
Provender Millers Assn. for the north- 
west area. Mr. Throssell is a past 
president of the Liverpool and Dis- 
trict Flour Millers Assn. Ainslie D. 
Fairclough, managing director of 
James Fairclough & Sons, Ltd., War- 
rington, was elected vice president. 

* 

Raymond T. Bohn, director of prod- 
ucts control of General Baking Co., 
New York, since 1941, has resigned. 
Previously he was director of the 
laboratory of the National Bread Di- 
vision of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. Mr. Bohn has been active in 
national and local organizations of 
cereal chemistry and food technology. 
At the present time he is chairman 
of the New York Section of Food 
Technologists. 


Arthur H. Smith, assistant comp- 
troller of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, is acting as chairman of the 
third technical session of the North- 
west Regional Cost Conference of the 
National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants, to be held Oct. 19-20 in 
Minneapolis. 


Visitors at the Millers National 
Federation office in Chicago last week 
were ©, G. McClave, vice president of 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls; 


PLANNING MEETING—Officers and directors of the Arkansas Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. met recently to plan for the annual meeting of the association 
in Little Rock, Nov. 16. Pictured above, left to right, back row: Gail Brown, 
Jeff D. Brown & Co., Springfield, vice president; Ted Cameron, Cameron 
Feed Mills, North Little Rock, and Fred Darragh, Darragh Co., Little Rock. 
Seated, left to right, are: H. W. Davis, Horseshoe Mills, Inc., Pine Bluff, 
president; Collier Wenderoth, Jr., Stillwater Milling Co., Ft. Smith, and 
James Dunaway, Thibault Milling Co., Little Rock, secretary-treasurer. 





Charles R. Veeck, production man- 
ager of Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., and president of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, and D. 8. 
Eber, secretary of the Association 
of Operative Millers, Kansas City. 

& 

Earl Garrett, vice president of the 
E. P. Mitchell Co., Kansas City, flour 
broker, is on a week’s vacation trip 
to the Ozarks, where he planned to 
do some fishing. 


A. G, Ehernberger, vice president 
and sales manager, Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, St. Louis, is calling 
on trade connections in the southeast- 
ern and central states. 

z 

Virgil Artman, sales manager of the 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, 
is announcing to his friends the ar- 
rival of a new granddaughter, Jean 
Ann Artman. 

@ 

H. E. McCoy, Oklahoma City branch 
manager for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was 
in Little Rock last week, where he 
attended a sales meeting at Pills- 
bury's Little Rock branch. 

= 

Ray O’Keefe, manager of the New 
Orleans branch of Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co., has left New Orleans for 
a two-week trip through Virginia and 
the Smokys, with a few days’ stop in 
Washington, D.C. 

es 

A 40-Year-Club was formed recent- 
ly at the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, as J. S. Davis, company ex- 
ecutive, rounded off 40 years of con- 
tinuous service with the organization. 
Mr. Davis joined O. D. Fisher, chair- 
man, and W. S. Allen, vice president, 
in eligibility for membership. Mr. Da- 
vis started as a bill clerk with the 
company 40 years ago. He was made 
sales manager in 1940 and a vice pres- 
ident and director six years later. He 
went to Seattle from Lockport, N.Y.., 


where he was employed by the Fed- 
eral Mill as an office boy. Mr. Davis, 
prominent in Pacific Coast milling, is 
president of the North Pacific Millers 
Assn, at the present time. The Fisher 
company is now observing its 40th 
anniversary year. (A story on the 
anniversary and company history ap- 
peared in the Sept. 18 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller.) 


David F. Wilson, Jr., 14-year-old 
son of David F. Wilson, manager of 
the durum department, King Midas 
Flour mills, New York, was winner 
with his sailing sloop “Bedlam” in 
the Manhasset Bay, meteor class, for 
the season. He also won the Islam 
Cup, Bayside Yacht Club, in that 
class, and at the Larchmont Yacht 
Club and the New York Yacht Club, 
captured the honors for meteor class 
racing. 


Harry M. Phillips, manager, flour 
division, Nappanee (Ind.) Milling 
Co., spent several days with J. H. 
Blake, New York representative for 
the mill, during his stay in the East. 
Fred Ritter, sales department, Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., 
was another visitor at Mr. Blake's 
offices. 


Howard E. Cook, traffic manager 
for the Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., 
was a recent visitor at Oklahoma City 
headquarters of the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred F. Burns plan 
to leave Wichita, Kansas, about mid- 
November for a trip to California. 
Mr. Burns, who was succeeded as 
president of the Kansas Millirig Co., 
Wichita, by Elmer W. Reed, may es- 
tablish a winter residence in Cali- 
fornia. 

e 


L. C. Chase, recently retired vice 
president of Flour Mills of America, 


Seal 


Inc., Kansas City, and general man- 
ager of Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, St. Louis, was honored by being 
made a life member of the St. Louis 
Milling and Grain Club at that or- 
ganization’s annual fall outing and 
dinner at the Glen Echo Country Club 
last week. Mr. Chase is a former 
president of the St. Louis Milling and 
Grain Club and the Merchants Ex- 
change of St. Louis. 
o 

Four members of the baking indus- 
try in the Upper Midwest recently 
took a 4-day fishing holiday on Lake 
Mille Lacs, Minnesota. In the party 
were Warren Whitson, Sweetheart 
Bakeries, Bismarck, N.D.; Joseph 
Tombers, Purity Bakeries Corp., St. 
Paul; Jack Feist, Standard Brands, 
Inc., St. Paul and R. M. Bates, Rapin- 
wax Paper Co., Minneapolis. The 
group enjoyed good weather, with Mr. 
Bates winning the triple crown for 
the first fish caught, the most fish 
and the biggest fish—with one fish. 
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KANSAS TO CONSTRUCT 
NEW STATE LABORATORY 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—The Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture plans to 
construct a new state laboratory in 
Topeka, Roy Freeland, secretary ot 
the board, announced recently. The 
new facilities will serve the state 
feed inspection department as well 
as other branches. At present, the 
feed testing work is done at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, and by 
commercial laboratories. 

‘For some time it has been felt 
that, in view of the many different 
kinds of chemical laboratory work 
done by the department, it would be 
desirable to have a laboratory at the 
disposal of the department so that 
speedier and better service might be 
rendered,” Mr. Freeland said. 

In addition to chemical tests in- 
volved in checking labels, the labora- 
tory will serve the dairy, marketing 
and weights and measures divisions 
of the state board. 

The laboratory. will be built on the 
state hospital grounds at Topeka, 
and work is scheduled to start quick- 
ly. It is expected that the equipment 
of the laboratory will cost about 
$100,000. Loren V. Burns, of Loren 
V. Burns & Associates, Kansas City, 
has been retained as a consultant on 
laboratory design. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD ENTERTAINS 
VANDERBILT PERSONNEL 
CHICAGO—The Standard Milling 

Co. entertained executives and sales- 

men of the Vanderbilt Flour Co. of 

Chicago at the La Salle Hotel here 

Oct. 2. P. C. Piper, assistant general 

sales manager of Standard, showed 

color pictures of the Loudonville, 

Ohio, and Kansas City mills and pic- 

tures of the flood damage in Kansas 

City. Bakery goods made from Stand- 

ard products were displayed. 

Those attending from Vanderbilt 
Flour Co. were Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Robert Schoedler, Henry Dekker, 
Frank Oakes, W. D. Strong, W. H. 
Murphy and C. J. Lange. Those from 
Standard Milling Co. were Mr. Piper, 
William Copple, Ray Jancock and 
Boyd Houston. 
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MINNEAPOLIS — Bradshaw J. 
Mintener, vice president and general 
counsel of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., sand- 
wiched in visits at three representa- 
tive European flour mills during a 
just-completed vacation trip to Eu- 
rope. 

Mr. Mintener spent a busy five 
weeks attending a World Methodist 
Conference in England, niaking some 
other calls in connection with church 
affairs, visiting with Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in Paris and meeting sev- 
eral public officials, including three 
prime ministers. 

While the flour mill visits were in 
the nature of “extras” on the trip, 
Mr. Mintener brought back some per- 
tinent observations on these opera- 
tions. 

The flour millers he talked to, Mr. 
Mintener said, generally are operat- 
ing at capacity and consider their 





Flour Output 





(Continued from page 9) 


showed a gain of 38,700 sacks during 
the month, brought about by the re- 
turn to full production of mills’ which 
were shut down or whose operations 
were curtailed because of the disas- 
trous July flood. 

That increase by the mills in Kan- 
sas City was erased by a decline of 
538,000 sacks registered by other 
mills in the region. The net decline 
was approximately 500,000 sacks for 
the region. 

In the Pacific Northwest, mills in 
the Seattle-Tacoma group registered 
a net decline of 23,000 sacks for Sep- 
tember, compared with the August 
output. The September total for the 
Seattle-Tacoma mills was 711,430 
sacks. 

Portland mills, also, declined in 
output. The total output for Septem- 
ber was reported at 213,125 sacks as 
against 302,452 sacks for August. 

Interior mills in the Pacific North- 
west registered a drop in production 
of 34,000 sacks. The September total 
for the interior group reporting pro- 
duction to The Northwestern Miller 
was 188,913 sacks as compared with 
223,324 sacks for August. 

Mills in the Central and Southeast- 
ern states reporting to this journal 
produced 2,024,546 sacks during Sep- 
tember, a decline of approximately 
222,000 sacks from the August total 
of 2,246,475 sacks. 
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Pillsbury Official Notes Contrast 
in U.S.-European Milling Methods 


business outlook good. The plants— 
particularly those in Holland and 
Germany — are very up-to-date in 
milling methods, although they are 
considerably less efficient than U.S. 
mills in flour-packing methods. 

The mills he visited were the Whit- 
worth Victoria Mill in Wellingbor- 
ough, England; the DeKoster Mills at 
Leiden, Holland, and the Plange Mill 
at Dusseldorf, Germany. 

The British mill, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 1,200, mills only one grade 
of flour, the 81% extraction type re- 
quired by the government. It em- 
ploys automatic equipment, but the 
speed of this operation is slow by U.S. 
standards. The flour produced has a 
gray appearance, Mr. Mintener said, 
but bread baked from it has a good 
flavor. Mill officials said they have 
very few infestation problems. 

The Dutch mill consisted of two 
units, one of which mills what Euro- 
peans term “semolina” but which is 
equivalent to farina in the U.S. The 
material flow is handled pneumati- 
cally, and the grinding operations 
feature a water-cooling system to 
keep roller temperatures down. Daily 
capacity of the plant is 8,000 sacks. 


Free of Dust 

He found the Plange mill in Ger- 
many—one of the two or three larg- 
est units in Europe—a quietly effi- 
cient operation. It employs pneumatic 
handling equipment and is amazingly 
free of dust accumulations. The plant 
is a postwar building, erected on the 
site of a bombed out mill. 

Mr. Mintener was impressed with 
the smaller number of employees 
necessary to operate these mills. For 
example, he said he had seen only one 
sweeper during all three mill tours. 
While mill sanitation was good, con- 
tradiction was noted in the fact that 
most bakery flour was packed in 
second hand jute bags. However, the 
mills are starting to work into some 
packing in paper bags with modern 
packaging machinery. 

Mr, Mintener felt that in general 
European bread and rolls—particular- 
ly the German Kaiser rolls—were 
tastier than similar U.S. products. 
Most of it, he said, was made from 
relatively much simpler formulas 
than used in America. 

The Pillsbury executive found that 
Gen. Eisenhower is getting tremen- 
dous backing from people everywhere 
in western Europe and that he has 
gained “amazing” cooperation from 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1951 


(Figures for Buffale, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production. 
Adjusted estimate for the U.S. is bas. d on reports from mills which are believed to account 


for 73% of U.S. wheat flour output.) 
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Sept., Aug., Sept., 
1951 1951 1950 
2,001,834 2,348,300 2,124,552 
1,134,901 1,182,852 1,092,242 
2,006,457 2,185,044 1,951,334 
8,141,358 3,367,896 8,048,576 
1,198,892 1,160,227 1,255,130 
3,811,823 4,350,420 3,914,404 
5,010,705 5,510,647 5,169,534 

711,430 734,311 797,298 
213,125 302,452 205,356 
188,913 223,324 196,468 
1,113,468 1,260,087 1,199,122 
2,024,546 2,246,475 2,306,811 
18,291,921 14,733,405 13,843,595 
73 73 75 

. 18,208,110 20,182,740 18,707,560 


military men of partner nations in 
the North Atlantic Treaty organiza- 
tion. The general's leadership has 
given people the confidence they need 
to resist Communism, he said. 


Up to U.S. People 


While Gen. Eisenhower refuses to 
indicate while in uniform whether he 
will be a candidate for the U.S. presi- 
dency, Mr. Mintener said he believes 
the generai will consider it if it can 
be shown it is his duty and if he gets 
the North Atlantic Treaty .organiza- 
tion running properly. ‘ 

It is up to the American people to 
show Gen. Eisenhower they want 
him, Mr. Mintener declared. The 
place to defend the world from Com- 
munism is in Washington, he con- 
tinued, and the man to lead the fight 
as president is Gen. Eisenhower. 

Mr. Mintener toured the Russian 
zone in Berlin in a U.S. State De- 
partment car. The contrast between 
East and West living conditions, prog- 
ress in rebuilding and commerce was 
sharply illustrated by the two sec- 
tions of Berlin. Signs of a drab ex- 
istence for East Berliners were every- 
where, he said. 


In addition to attending the Meth- 


odist conference at Oxford, England, 
Mr. Mintener visited a Methodist 
seminary in Frankfurt, Germany, 
which is aided by the Hennepin Ave- 
nue Methodist Church in Minneapolis 
through scholarships, and a church in 
Pforzheim, which the Minneapolis 
church is helping to rebuild. 

He had interviews with three prime 
ministers, Attlee of Britain, DeValera 
of Eire afid Sir Basil Brooke of 
North Ireland. His trip included stops 
in Belgium and Newfoundland as well 
as the countries mentioned. 





Some Development 
of Corn Possible 
Despite Frost 


Damage from the first killing frost 
of the season Sept. 28 was general in 
Iowa except for local areas in east- 
ern and southeastern sections of the 
state. A hard freeze }\it corn in other 
sections of the Corn Belt as well.’ 

Leaves of corn plants were killed, 
but stocks remained green and will 
continue to bring some future de- 
velopment and maturity of immature 
ears, the Iowa report says. About one 
third of the corn crop was vulner- 
able to at least some damage from a 
killing frost. 

In Minnesota, about three fourths 
of the crop was in the denting or 
more advanced stage at the time of 
the frost. The important southwest 
area has a rather serious soft corn 
problem since only about 65% of the 
crop had reached denting. 

In Nebraska about 70% of the 
corn had advanced far enough to es- 
cape appreciable damage. 

C. M. Galvin, statistician for James 
E. Bennett & Co. this week estimated 
U.S. corn production at 3,108,233,000 
bu., a reduction of about 74 million 
bushels from his September estimate 
and 22 million below the govern- 
ment’s last forecast. 

The Chicago & North Western Ry. 
estimates that the crop will not ex- 
ceed 3 billion bushels. It appears 
there will be about 15% immature, 
light and chaffy corn, according to the 
railway. Soybeans, the report points 
out, have done a better job of matur- 
ing than corn. 





Virginia Bakers Council Hears 
Philip Talbott; Officers Renamed 


NATURAL BRIDGE, VA. — The 
Virginia Bakers Council, Inc., turned 
in another of its short but snappy 
conference meetings Sept. 14-15 at 
Natural Bridge. With good weather 
and a bumper attendance, the meet- 
ing marked another milestone in the 
relatively young career of this en- 
terprising group. Registration 
reached an all-time high. 

Officers reelected were L. E. Dun- 
can, Merchants Bakery, Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va., president; Armand Hecht, 
Hecht’s Bakery, Bristol, Tenn.-Va., 
vice president, and John I. Bowman, 
Bowman's Bakery, Roanoke, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Harold K. Wilder was 
renamed executive secretary, marking 
the beginning of his sixth year in 
that capacity. 

Headlining the convention program 
was Philip Talbott, chief of the bak- 
ery section of the grain branch, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture who gave 
some terse and timely suggestions 
as to how to increase the consump- 
tion of baked goods and outlined 
some of the intricacies of the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan—a _ rather 
novel combination to be presented 
by one speaker. Mr. Talbott urged 
bakers to unite more closely to take 
advantage of market exploration, re- 
search and other joint activities 
which have paid dividends in many 
other industries. 

“The Last Three Feet” was the 
novel title of a panel discussion on 
better baked goods merchandising, 
principally from the standpoint of 
the wholesale baker who depends 


on retail food stores for the dis- 
tribution and sale of his products. 
panel moderator was George 
W. Graf, general manager of the 
Quality Bakers of America, assist- 
ed by a panel composed of Her- 
bert J. Woods, Hecht’s Bakery, Bris- 
tol, Tenn.-Va.; Thomas S. Herbert, 
Atlas Baking Co., Richmond, Va., 
and Russell Tinnell, Tinnell’s Gro- 
cery, Roanoke, Va. In rapid-fire fash- 
ion Mr. Graf presented and secured 
answers to such questions as “Where 
do premiums fit in the bakery mer- 
chandising scheme?” “What is the 
dividing line between advertising and 
equipment?” “What will be the ef- 
fect of the five-day week on the 
wholesale bakery’s operations?” and 
innumerable questions having to do 
with the merchandising of baked 
goods at the retail store level. 

One of the points stressed by most 
of the panel members, particularly 
the grocery representative, was the 
importance of better and more pro- 
tective packaging, not only from the 
standpoint of product protection from 
off. odors due to poor package mate- 
rial, but also from the point of stack- 
ability in food stores so as to make 
better and more attractive displays 
possible. The suggestion was also ad- 
vanced that bakers might pay some 
attention to package streamlining in 
order to better utilize the constantly 
shrinking space in the small to me- 
dium food store. 

The annual president's luncheon 
was held Sept. 15 and the annual 
smorgasbord dinner and dance closed 
the meeting that evening. 
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WASHINGTON—Action toward re- 
vising screenings definitions and a 
resolution expressing a recommended 
attitude toward soybean oil meal 
when trichloroethylene is used as a 
solvent were among the developments 
of greatest immediate interest to the 
feed industry occurring at the 4lst 
annual convention of the Association 
of American Feed Control Officials. 
The meeting was held in Washington 
Oct. 3-4. 

In the screenings action, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the feed con- 
trol association deleted both the offi- 
cial and tentative definitions con- 
tained in the 1951 official publica- 
tion, and adopted a new definition, as 
tentative, which classifies screenings 
into three gencral groups. These are: 

1. Grain screenings, consisting of 
70% or more of grain (light and bro- 
ken) including wild buckwheat and 
wild oats. It shall contain not more 
than 6.5% ash. It shall be labeled 
“Grain screenings (from wheat, corn, 
oats, etc.).” 

2. Mixed screenings, excluded from 
the preceding grade. It shall be la- 
beled ‘“‘mixed screenings (grain, seeds, 
hulls, chaff).” If it contains more 
than 13% ash the words “sand” and 
“dirt” shall appear on the label. 

3. Chaff and/or dust. This is ma- 
terial that is separated from grains 
or seeds in the usual commercial clean- 
ing processes. It may include hulls, 
joints, straw, mill or elevator dust, 
sweepings, sand, dirt, grains, seeds: 
It shall be labeled “chaff and/or 
dust.” If it contains more than 15% 
ash the words “sand” and “dirt” shall 
appear on the label. 

The “refuse” screenings appellation 
is no longer required under this re- 
vision. 


If it specified that no grade of 
screenings shall contain any seeds or 
other material in amount that is 
either injurious to animals or will 
impart an objectionable odor or flavor 
to their milk or flesh. The screenings 
shali contain not more than four 
viable primary noxious weed seeds 
per pound and shall contain not more 
than 100 viable secondary noxious 
weed seeds per pound. The primary 
and secondary noxious weed seeds 
shall be those named as such by the 
individual state seed control laws. 

All grades of screenings shall bear 
minimum guarantees of protein and 
fat and maximum guarantees of fiber 
and ash. When used in formula feeds 
the portion of the description appear- 
ing in parentheses in the definitions 
shall appear in the list of ingredients. 

The resolution on trichloroethylene 
reads: “Resolved, that this association 
goes on record as discouraging the 
use of trichloroethylene solvent ex- 
tracted soybean oil meal, flakes or 
pellets in rations for calves, dairy and 
beef cattle, until it has been proven 
that these products are nontoxic to 
such animals, and that, when these 
products are sold or offered for sale, 
the process of manufacture, and a 
warning statement prohibiting their 
use in rations for calves, dairy and 
beef cattle, shall be stated on label.” 

Label Adopted 

Trichloroethylene has been used as 
a solvent in a small number of soy- 
bean processing plants during the past 
two or three years. Rather mysterious 
increase in mortality of ruminants in 
parts of the Middle West has been 
suspected of being caused by the 
feeding of soybean oil meal manufac- 
tured by the process, although this 
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has not been definitely established. 

The University of Minnesota re- 
cently undertook a research project 
try to determine the exact cause of 
the cattle deaths, and the part, if 
any, that trichloroethylene had in 
them. 

Feed industry representaiives on 
the program were Walter C. Berger, 
Chicago, president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., and E. G. 
Cherbonnier, feed advisor to the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Berger paid tribute to the 
spirit of cooperation between the 
industry and feed control officials. 

The feed industry, he continued, is 
producing at the greatest volume in 
its history, and apparently consum- 
ers will have sufficient money with 
which to buy this feed. He also said 
that the production of eggs per ton 
of feed is constantly increasing, and 
efficiency gains also are being made 
with broilers, turkeys, chicks and 
swine. Broiler production, he thought, 
may reach the billion mark next year. 

Mr. Berger declared that the feed 
industry considers feed control offi- 
cials among their strongest allies, and 
that it would have been impossible 
for the industry to reach its present 
state of progress without the aid of 
the officials. 


Change in Attitude 

Mr. Cherbonnier’ stressed the 
changed attitude on the part of both 
feed men and feed control officials 
since 1916 when he first became as- 
sociated with the feed industry. 

“It used to be that feed control 
officials were like traffic cops, whose 
main duty it was to flash a stop 
light,” he said. “This still is one of 
their functions, but the realization 
has grown that there is a mutual re- 
sponsibility to the feeder and to the 
production of foods. The feed control 
officials now pay more attention to 
furnishing a road map than they do 
to flashing a stop light.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Wheat Varieties 
Subjected to Tests 
for Milling Quality 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Final 
milling tests on several newly de- 
veloped varieties of wheat were made 
at the Kansas State College milling 
department Oct. 3. The results of 
these milling tests and of the final 
baking tests on the flour will be com- 
piled and used as a basis for the se- 
lection of improved varieties of wheat. 

Because of the adverse weather 
conditions during harvest, it was not 
possible to proceed with the tests at 
the normal time and several of the 
operative millers invited to attend 
were unable to do so. The visiting 
millers who attended the tests and 
recorded their observations of the 
proceedings were Dee McQuillen, 
general superintendent of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
and Harry C. Thomas, general su- 
perintendent of the Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills, Omaha, Neb. 

J. A. Johnson, R. O. Pence, E. P. 
Farrell and Don L. Palmer, all of 
the milling department, operated the 
mill and carried out the tests. 

A variety of hard red winter wheat 
from western Kansas was used for 
control and five other varieties, all 


of which have recently been devel- 
oped, were tested. 

The wheat samples were graded 
by Mr. Thomas and Mr. McQuillen 
on appearance, cleaning and temper- 
ing, breaking operations, appearance 
and color of the primary middlings 
and of the straight grade flour. 

Straight grade flour samples will 
be sent to 20 collaborating cereal 
chemists for experimental baking. 
The recorded results of the baking 
tests will be returned to the milling 
department and the chemists will 
hold a meeting at Kansas State Col- 
lege at a later date to discuss the 
compiled results of the tests. 
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HARRIS MILLING CO. HOST 
AT MICHIGAN AOM MEETING 


OWOSSO, MICH. Members of 
District 6, Association of Operative 
Millers, were guests of the Harris 
Milling Co. at the group’s fall meet- 
ing Oct. 6. Approximately 70 Michi- 
gan operatives and their wives at- 
tended the meeting, which included 
an inspection tour through the host 
company’s mill which is nearing com- 
pletion. The plant was moved from 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Officers chosen for the coming year 
were Clyde F. Davis, Jonathan Hale 
& Sons, Inc., Ionia, Mich., chairman, 
and Alfred Borchardt, Ralston Purina 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., vice chair- 
man. J. B. Decker, Knappen Milling 
Co., Augusta, Mich., was named sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., president of the 
AOM; J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Buffalo, vice president, 
and Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary, attended the meeting and each 
reported on some phase of the organi- 
zation’s activities. 

Other speakers on the program in- 
cluded Richard A. Bromley, Ralston 
Purina Co.; C. B. Fitch, Michigan 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
and Howard L. Simmons, Mid-West 
Laboratories, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 

The district organization will hold 
its fall meeting at Ionia, Mich., with 
Jonathan Hale & Sons as the host. 
An invitation was extended by the 
Star of the West Milling Co., Frank- 
enmuth, Mich., for the 1953 meeting. 
Albert H. List, manager of the mill, 
presented the invitation to the group. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SALES OF OMAR, INC., SET 
NEW RECORD; PROFIT CUT 


OMAHA—Another new record of 
sales was set by Omar, Inc., for the 
year ending June 30, but a sharp in- 
crease in federal taxes cut the 
firm’s net income. For the 18th con- 
secutive year, volume was above the 
preceding year—$31,775,091 com- 
pared to $28,306,507 for the same pe- 
riod in 1949-50. 

Net profit was $831,057 compared 
with $1,028,401 in the preceding year. 
Per share earnings were $4.33 com- 
pared with $5.85. 

W. J. Coad, chairman of the board, 
announced to the stockholders that a 
new branch building had been com- 
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pleted in Peoria, Ill, with another 
structure being started in North 
Omaha, and a third planned for Dav- 
enport, Iowa. The total of new branch 
buildings will be 28. The company also 
completed a military contract for 
504,000 cans of steamed puddings for 
army field rations. 
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LOUIS C. STEVENSON NEW 
PURINA VICE PRESIDENT 


ST. LOUIS—Donald Danforth, pres- 
ident of the Ralston Purina Co., has 
announced the appointment of Louis 
C. Stevenson as vice president and 
general sales manager of chows, suc- 
ceeding E. M. Putney, who died Oct. 2. 

A native of California, Mr. Steven- 
son joined the Purina organization 
in 1921 and became a member of the 
southern sales staff in 1922. He was 
made sales manager of the South 
Central division in 1928 and was pro- 
moted to be general sales manager of 
the entire southern region in 1943. 

Succeeding him as southern region- 
al sales manager is Jack Streetman, 
who has been the Nashville, Tenn., 
divisional sales manager of the com- 
pany. 


WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 


























ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ 
insertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads eash with order. 
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MACHINERY 
v 
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scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
Uity, Mo. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—100 H.P., 2,200-VOLT, 1,800 
R.P.M. motor and starter, $1,200. Bar 
gain by owner. Trader Mills, 308 N. Broad 
way, Ada, Okla. 








HELP WANTED 
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EXPORT MANAGER BY LARGE FLOUR 
mill and export grain house to take 
charge of their export business. Excel- 
lent jot for experienced man with best 
references. Address 106, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 





BROKERS WANTED 
old blished Mi mill 
open to take on b 

















Contact: 





BROKERS 


Due to a change in our sales program we have a real opportunity 
for men who can sell flour in Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore, Washington and Virginia. Our modern mills are located 
at Buffalo, Minneapolis, Kansas City and Loudonville, Ohio, which 
gives you a full line of Spring, 


Southwest and soft wheat flours. 
General Bakery Sales Manager 
Standard Milling Company 

309 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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A Balance Shee t ... The History of Bread’s Enrichment 


T is a widely known fact that in 
the milling of wheat, the white 
flour therefrom is deprived of a 
good share of the nutritional sub- 
stances naturally occurring in the 
whole grain. A second well established 
fact is that in this country a great 
majority of our people prefer white 
bread. These two facts presented our 
nation’s nutritionists with a national 
dietary problem about which they 
could do very little until about 10 
years ago when commercial produc- 
tion of several of the wheat vitamins 
made possible a practical solution of 
this problem 
The idea of restoring these other- 
wise lost essentials to white flour took 
on a significant development, and the 
terms enriched flour and enriched 
bread started to appear in the stand- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address by Mr. Walter before the 
bakery department of the School of 
Technical Training, Oklahoma A. & 
M. College, Okmulgee, Aug. 15. Mr. 
Walter is with the vitamin division of 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 





ards of identity outlined by the Fed- 
eral Food & Drug Administration. 

During World War II it became 
compulsory for bakers throughout the 
country to enrich their white bread 
and rolls. By the time this federal 
order was rescinded along with many 
other wartime orders, the baking in- 
dustry was substantially convinced 
that enrichment was good for its in- 
dustry 


The Status of Legislation 


Many states desired to have thei 
white flour and white bread continued 
to be enriched. permanently and 
brought this about through legisla- 
tion until now the number of states 
having compulsory enrichment of 
bread flour has reached 26 and they 
are as follows: Washington, Wyoming, 
Colorado, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Indiana, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, New Jersey, New 
York, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Igjand 

In addition to these states is Puerto 
Rico, and its legislation includes all 
bakery products containing white 
flour, not only bread, rolls, etc., but 
such products as crackers as well 

In states without compulsory legis- 
lation, we find that most of the pro- 
gressive bakers are enriching their 
bread 

In comparison with many other 
populations throughout the world, our 
citizenry fortunately is quite well fed 
Yet in this country of normal abund- 
ance in foodstuffs, our dietary has 
been far from perfect. The economic 
factor is influential, and secondly we 
have improper eating habits to deal 
with, and individuals on various diets 
of one type or another frequently fail 
to take into account the importance 
of a proper nutritional intake 

Enrichment’s Beneficial Effects 

These factors within our own coun- 
try have made it possible for con- 
clusions already to be drawn on the 
beneficial effects of the vitamin and 
iron enrichment of our flour and 
bread, and other fortified products 
as well. 

While the correction of borderline 


By H. Gilmore Walter 


Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc. 


deficiencies does not make for spec- 
tacular reading, i: is an important 
benefit to a great many people. Ex- 
treme vitamin deficiency is some- 
thing our general public is not well 
versed in, but prior to bread enrich- 
ment, actual cases of beri-beri and 
pellagra would show up in our hos- 
pitals, whereas after the enrichment 
program got under way, such severe 
nutritional diseases resulting from 
lack of thiamine and niacin have 
largely disappeared. 

A controlled dietary experiment in 
Newfoundland with several hundred 
persons under survey showed distinct- 
ly beneficial results through the con- 
sumption of enriched bread and for- 
tified (with vitamin A) margarine, 
whereas deficiency diseases caused by 
lack of vitamin C for example, and 


Selected 
MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 
ern states and maintain large terminal stor- 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 
and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN « OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 





not supplied in the above mentioned 
foods, continued o at an unreduced 
pace. A full report on the Newfound- 
land survey is available and has been 
widely circulated. It quite well con- 
firms the importance of enrichment. 
A more recent experiment, and one 
involving many thousands of people 
representing major segments of the 
entire population of a single country 
is now being acclaimed. This project 
has now been in progress long enough 
to demonstrate what the enrichment 
of rice with the “wheat” vitamins 
and iron can do. In the Bataan area 
of the Philippines in which some 90,- 
000 inhabitants live, the beri-beri 
death rate has formerly been very 
high. This is evidenced by the mor- 
tality rate prior to the experiment 
of 246 per 100,000, these figures being 
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compiled from October, 1947, to Sep- 
tember, 1948. 

By feeding enriched rice to these 
same zones from October, 1948, to 
September, 1949, the mortality fell 
to 80, which was a 67% decrease in 
mortality in beri-beri deaths. 

To prove all other factors were dis- 
counted, a second zone area was tabu- 
lated concurrently during the above 
identical dates, these “control” or un- 
treated zones showing an increase of 
2.4% in similarly caused deaths. 

At 35¢ per person per year, it is 
not difficult to evaluate what this 
rice-enrichment project will ultimate- 
ly mean to the 19 million population 
of the Philippines, which heretofore 
has suffered beri-beri deaths in the 
range of tens of thousands annually. 
Detailed reports on this project are 
available to those interested. 

So enriched bread conforms to a 
high plane in nutritional foods. It 
takes its place among other basic 
foods which have been nutritionally 
improved by vitamin and mineral en- 
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A CompLete Line OF QUALITY Flours : 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 

GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 

Fancy First Clear 

BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


Ali Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 
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THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
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richment or fortification such as: 
Corn meal and corn grits, farina, mac- 
aroni and spaghetti, all of which are 
enriched with thiamine, riboflavin, 
niacin and iron; salt with iodine; milk 
with vitamin D and more recently 
showing up in certain markets with 
vitamin A, certain of the B vitamins 
plus its natural constituent C or as- 
corbic acid. Also is margarine forti- 
fied (with vitamin A) and now rice 
with B vitamins and iron. 

The accompanying two tables show 
how the unenriched flour and plain 
white flour compare with whole 
wheat; and the same comparison in 
the case of breads. 


How Enriched Bread Compares With Plain 
White and Whole Wheat Breads 
in Nutrients Per Pound 
Enriched 
white Whole 
min max wheat 
Thiamine (meg.) 3 1.1 1.8 1.3 
Riboflavin (mg.) 5 7 1.6 7 
Niacin (mg.) 3 10 15 
Iron (mg.) 3 
Calcium (mg.) 
Protein (gm.) 39 
*Enriched bread may contain 300 to 80 
milligrams of calcium per pound, as well as 
150 to 750 U.S.P. units of vitamin D, as 
optional ingredients 


How Enriched Flour Compares with Plain 
White and Whole Wheat Flours in 
Nutrients Per Po nd 
Enriched 
Plain whice 
white min max 


Whol 
wheat 
Thiamine (meg.) ; 25 
Riboflavin (mg.) 15 
Niacin (meg.) 3.5 
Iron (mg.) ; 
Calcium (mg.) 86 
Protein (gm.) . 49 
*Enriched flour may contain 
milligrams of calcium per pound, as well 
as 250 to 1,000 U.S P. units of vitamin A, 
as optional ingred t At present these are 
not ordinarily Enriched  self-rising 
flour, in addition t J her ingredients 
contains not less than 500 and not more 
than 1,500 milligrams of calcium per pound 


500 to 625 


Enriched bread can be made either 
from enriched flour or from unen- 
riched flour, and in the latter case the 
enrichment is added by the baker in 
the usual form of wafers. 

If the baker uses enriched flour, his 
miller adds the proper percentages of 
vitamins and iron in conformity to the 
Food & Drug standards for enriched 
flour. These provide the correct quan- 
tities of B., B:, niacin and iron, al- 
lowing for normal loss of thiamine ex- 
pected through baking loss. Enriched 
flour will produce a loaf of bread 
which in turn conforms with estab- 
lished levels of vitamins and iron in 
the finished loaf. 

When using unenriched flour, the 
baker most generally uses the cus- 
tomary tablet or wafer. This wafer is 
formulated in such a fashion that it 
quickly disintegrates in water and is 
then added to the dough batch. Each 
wafer contains the proper quantities 
of B,, B:, niacin and iron for 100 Ib. 
of flour in the bread formula. 

The use of the wafer does not influ- 
ence the percentages of any other in- 
gredient going into the dough. In fact, 
in order to accommodate themselves 
to variations of milk percentages in 
the formula, wafers are available in 
two types, known as “A” and “B.” 

For purposes of economy, the baker 
likes to take economical advantage 
of the natural riboflavin content of 
the milk he uses in making up his 
dough. When his formula contains 3% 
or more of dry milk solids, he uses 
the A type wafer, for it contains less 
riboflavin than the B type wafer. On 
the other hand, when his formula 
contains less than 3% of dry milk 
solids, he uses the B type wafer to 
insure the proper riboflavin content 
in his baked loaf. Aside from the ribo- 
flavin content, there is no other dif- 
ference between wafer types A and 
B, except of course the cost of the 
A type is proportionately less. 

One A wafer, treating 100 Ib. flour 
in the dough batch, currently costs 
approximately 5.7¢. One B wafer costs 
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5.94¢. This makes the cost of enrich- 
ing a loaf of bread approximately 
.04¢ a pound loaf. 


Each A wafer 
contains 
Vitamin B, 190 mg 
Vitamin Be . 70 mg 
Niacin 1,200 me. 
Iron 900 mg. 


Each B wafer 
contains 
190 meg. 

90 mg. 
1,200 mg. 
900 mg. 





ARNOLD 


sacl bes 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 














“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








wh. © “nee ~ 

Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 

Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











FOR QUALITY FLA AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *"'":° 
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Wheat and Flour Market 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


in El Salvador 


By Henry A. Baehr 


HE total wheat and flour im- 
ports of El) Salvador in 1949-50 
qu 1 580,000 bu. and repre- 


equale 

sented a 62 increase over the 1934- 
38 average imports. The prewar im- 
ports were mostly in the form of 
wheat (41 flour), but the postwar 
imports have averaged 87% flour 

The dismantling of a flour mill and 
the sharply increased consumption of 
wheat flour are responsible for the 
flour imports. While im- 
ports of wheat as such have declined, 
imports of wheat and flour 
have increased 

Per capita consumption of wheat 
i from 13 lb. during the pre- 


increase in 


the total 


ncreast 





NOTE: The 
which originally ap- 
peared as a Foreign Agriculture Cir- 
cular issued by the U.S. Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, is an- 
other in the series of preliminary re- 
ports by Mr. Baehr on Latin Ameri- 
can and Caribbean markets. Mr. 
Baehr, marketing specialist with the 
OFAR, conducted a survey in that 
area during 1950. 


EDITOR'S 
panying article, 


accom- 





slightly over 17 Ib. in 
same period rice 


ar period to 
1949-50. During the 
onsumption increased about 2 Ib. 
r capita, and per capita availabil- 
corn remained practically con- 
e increased availability of 
resulted from in¢ 
production 


rice and corn reased 


dadomestk 
City Use Greater 
flour consumption is rela- 
ively greater in urban centers than 
in the farming areas. Pan bread com- 
parable to U.S. breads was displayed 
in San Salvador; in the smaller 
hearth-bread types are 
more common. Corn tortillas are the 
staple form of bread on plantations, 
and some plantation owners ex- 
opinion that and 
preferred foods of 
this portion of the population 
The milling industry in E) Salvador 
more because of its 
association with the 
country than because 
There are two mills, 
1 monthly capacity of ap- 
y 10,000 bu. wheat, but the 
eration is than two 
figure because of the 
wheat 
The mills are owned by coffee 
planters, and, even though the own- 
rship of one of the mills is in the 
family of a government official, no 
outstanding encouragement of the 
government is apparent. The 
trends of wheat and flour 
st that the duty struc- 
ture has not favored importation of 
wheat 
The government had considered the 
Internati Wheat Agreement 
quota of 404,000 bu. to be adequate 
country, but in February, 
requested an increase of 73,000 
many other requested 
‘reases in recent months 
they are on file with the wheat coun- 
cil pending some increase in export 
availabilities under the agreement by 
exporting countries). The original 
es with the 1945-48 aver- 
but in 1949-50 imports 
exceeded the quota by 180,000 bu 
One of the millers expressed the 


; 


towns 


pressed th corn 


beans we! the 


is of interest 
ownership and 
economy of the 
f its capacity 
ch wit! 


less 
thirds of this 


shortage 


mills by 
relative 


mport 


onal 


for the 
1951 
bu. (as with 


quota ine 


quota agre 


age imports 


opinion that the quota should be in- 
creased by 75,000 to 90,000 bu. and 
that this increase should be in the 
form of wheat. He advanced the fol- 
lowing arguments in substantiation 
of his position. The flour mills grind 
the bulk of the domestically produced 
wheat, including some wheat from 


Honduras. The quantity of such na- 
tive wheat is insufficient to permit 
profitable operation, and the quality 
is neither uniform nor adequate for 
the production of strong flour. The 
mills perform a useful function in 
processing domestic wheat, and the 
market for millfeeds would absorb 
the quantity resulting from increased 
imports of wheat. 


Prefer U.S. Wheat 


The 190-51 IWA quota was ex- 
hausted in May, 1951, by the flour 
importers. Mills were said to prefer 
U.S. wheat; one of the factors ap- 
peared to be the new jute bags which 


39 


are useful in the coffee trade. The 
mills had been buying No. 1 hard 
winter wheat of 12% protein from 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Domestic wheat varies in price dur- 
ing the year, having been as high as 
$3.71 bu. during 1950. In Septem- 
ber it was selling at $2.40. These 
prices to the grower are set off 
against a cost of $4.45 bu. for im- 
ported wheat at the mill. There is 
no official grading system and the 
purchase price of domestic wheat is 
subject to agreement based on ap- 
parent quality. 

Import duties are high and are 
levied on all imports except insecti- 


IT PAYS 


TO INVESTIGATE MILLING 
EQUIPMENT GUARANTEED 
TO SAVE YOU MONEY 


less power required. 
benefits, too, 


We have proved 
many times. 


no risk. 


Forster conditioners are operating in many 
of the largest mills in the country. These 
millers are obtaining a cleaner and quicker 
separation of endosperm and bran. That 
means more patent, with no higher ash, and 
And there are other 
such as 
changes from one wheat mix to 
another and cleaner wheat to help 
reduce fragment count. 


these 
And we are willing to 
prove them to you. To give us an 
opportunity to do so, we are will- 
ing to install a Forster Conditioner 
in your plant on a rental system 
which requires no initial capital in- 
vestment on your part. 


HERE’S PROOF: 


We know the Forster Wheat Conditioner can 
save money for any mill. 
average as much as 10c per cwt. 


This saving will 


quicker 


savings 


You take 


If you are interested in producing 
better flour at lower cost, let us tell 
you all about this plan. 
nothing to investigate. Write today. 


It costs 


THERE IS A FORSTER 
WHEAT CONDITIONER 
NEAR YOU. Many leading 


millers in all sections have installed 
Forster Wheat Conditioners. 
Wherever you are, there is a For- 
ster machine in operation not far 
away. 
be glad to have you see it. Write us 
and we will arrange an inspection. 


Your brother miller would 





FORSTER Ceenical Company 


1441 SO. MCLEAN BLVD. 


WICHITA 12, 


KANSAS 


©e We Condition All Cereal Grains 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





entenmnal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


< - 
NEW SPOKANE MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S- MOST“MODERN 


we Ss 


>POKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


—— 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athene, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgzaTr? ze, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastexn Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York Orry 


NS MILLS co 


enh 
_ = 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 0": 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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Wheat and Wheat Flour*—Exports to El Salvador by U.S. and Canada (thousand bushels) 


United States 

Year Wheat Flour 
A veraget- 

934-3 15 146 
Annualt 

1945-46 359 

1946-47 261 

1947 07 

1948-49 47 365 

1949-50 389 

*In wheat equivalent. tCalendar years 
bu. from Argentina. Source 


tJu 
From official export 


Canada 
Flour 


Grand 


Total Total 


ears, {Does not include 
of specified countries 





cides and machiner, and supplies for 
the coffee and sugar industries. The 
specific duty on flour, regardless of 
grade, is $4.09 sack, while the duty 
on wheat is $2.27 100 Ib. The specific 
duty is subject to a 2% surtax. There 
is also an added 6% ad valorem duty. 

The government is definitely sym- 
pathetic to the cause of labor, and 
some of the postwar increases in flour 
consumption are associated with in- 
creased wage rates. Some plantation 
owners and other wealthy individu- 
als deprecate the further anticipated 
wage increases on the assumption 


that the brewers and distillers will 
profit most. However, the increased 
consumption of wheat flour indicates 
that food purchases have also bene- 
fited substantially. 

Labor unions now have legal status 
and there are national laws relating 
to their organization and to collec- 
tive bargaining. The constitution con- 
tains provisions relating to social se- 
curity, laws relating to workday and 
workweek, annual bonuses and sev- 
erance pay, and a minimum wage 
scale to be related to the cost of 
living. 





Participation High 
in 1950-51 School 
Lunch Program 


WASHINGTON 
600,000 children participated in the 
national school lunch program dur- 
ing the 1950-51 school year, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reported 
recently. participation established a 
new record, being 10% more than in 
1949-50 and 42% more than the 
first year of (1946-47). 

The program is designed to im- 
prove the health and well-being of 
the nation’s children and to broaden 
the market for agricultural food com- 
modities, the department stated. 

Out 
served 


More than 3,- 


operation 


1.4 billion lunches 
year, 67% 
A), com- 


of a total of 

during the 
complete lunches 
pared with 64% year before 
The Type A meal furnish at 
least one third of a child’s daily nu- 
tritional requirements and 
of a minimum of % pt. milk, 2 oz. 
meat, poultry, fish or other protein 
rich food, % cup vegetables or fruit 
and a serving of bread and butter or 
nargarine. 

The toal cost of the program in 
1950-51 was $350 million, of which 
$214 million was spent for food !o- 
cally by participating schools under 
supervision of the state department 
f education 


were 
(Type 
the 
must 


consist 


PMA Allocation 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, which admin’sters the 
program for the department, alloca- 
ted more than $68 million directly to 
the states and territories. Federal 
funds averaged 4.9¢ a meal served 
compared with 5.1¢ the previous ‘year 
Allocations to the states are made on 
the basis of state per capita income 
and the number of children of school 


age, with participating schools being 
reimbursed for a part of the food 
costs on the basis of the number of 
neals served. 

In addition to the direct govern- 
ment payments, PMA donated 347 
million worth of food consisting part- 
ly of commodities acquired under 
price support and surplus removal 
programs, and partly from purchases 
made specifically for the school lunch 
program. The average value of this 
donation was 4.4¢ for each complete 
lunch, (about two thirds of the to- 
tal number of lunches served), com- 
pared with 5.9¢ in 1949-50. 

To help schools economize without 
sacrificing the nutritional qualities 
of lunches served the department has 
continued the development of low- 
“ost menus and better methods for 
storing fresh, frozen and canned 


foods, according to the department. 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 














Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 








hed 
\ AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


\ MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS 


. BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 4 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


an outstanding symbol... 


.». Of outstanding service 


THE, NORTHWESTERN 











For more than 75 years... 


. .. The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its unrivalled 
program of services to advertisers. 
Developed and maintained to offer 
advertisers valuable tools in the 
operation of their businesses, this 
traditional service program is being 
improved and expanded, increas- 
ing its value to advertisers and to 
the industries with which they are 


associated. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 


news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet adver- 
tisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


The-Northwestern-Miller 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER «+ FEEDSTUFFS 
Tue American BAKER ¢ MILLING PropucTION 











118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 


sds 
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KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


i Be | «=6| NEW YORK BOSTON 
3 . is | as : aN 
"y - 1 


ye Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


Two friends met on Main Street. 
“Hello,” said the first, “you look nice 
and tanned. Just get back from COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Florida?” Nashville, Tenn. 
You can make better bread with wis cae c cas caer eee FLOUR BROKERS 
SUNNY KANSAS because this su- Tak ee rok pesky Moet: 2 FIN eh 
perior flour is made From bette r . ak i $40 a day barley water?” —-F LO U R 


ae ¢¢¢ Broker and Merchandiser 
wheats. The Ge S | ity tradition of Sailor: “I can’t marry you. We have DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


SUNNY KANSAS dema nd $ that nothing in common. Why you wouldn't ia ee Eee: ee 


apo ip meg gonshonyc ii a New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass, 
. Girl: “Well, could look at the 
only the choicer, the more select label on the bottle, couldn't I?” 


types of wheat be ground for this seit S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Clerk: “Chief, there is an applicant 


famous brand. So when you bake weg oigee or ~ cleaglemador dignity tah Flour Mill Agents 


ing by sticking his right arm in a 


lion’s month.” Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
SUNNY KANSAS you know that Chief: “Really. What's his name?” 
you are baking the best. ees ae 

- a | KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
A man from the North bought a IN( 

sawmill from a native of Arkansas Flour Brokers 

who was anxious to leave that part of , OMAHA. NEB 

the country. After the money was be egy Wierd 

paid the new owner said: “I would s 

appreciate any advice you might give 

me as to the running of this mill.” 


“Well,” replied the former owner S f C k Fl 
as he got into his car, “I’m afraid any 0 t a e our 
advice I could give you couldn't For Biscuit Manufacturers 


amount to much. This mill was left 
to me by my grandpap, and the patch WATSON SROGES Lae co. 


where I got the timber was my wife's, 
THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 23:2)" amine 
e the start. My two oldest boys cut the 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage logs for nothing and my cousin toted | H. J. GREENBANK 
WICHITA 2 KANSAS the logs down to the mill free of & COMPANY 


charge. Me and my youngest boy run 
the mill, so that didn’t cost nothing. 

CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” Well, sir, I run that danged mill for x LO U R 
two years and lost $7,000. So long, 


mister!” 
¢¢?¢ 
WHITE & COMPANY WILLIAM PENN FLOUR co. The captain shouted down to the JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


crew of a ferry boat: “Is there a 
“The Flour People’ FOREIGN FLOUR pomesnc Mackintosh down there to keep two FLOUR ig FEED 


if i v » : = °” P. O. Box 646 
313 Ch of € Bidg. 31st and Chestnut Streets young ladies warm 740 Magnolia St. 


Baltimore 2, Md. PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. “No,” came the answer, “but there NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U. 8. A. 
is a McPherson who's willing to try.” 


qq ee 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 









































San brat 











PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y. 


















































Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 


Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 


St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 
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COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘““Coventry,.”’ London 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 


CHAS, E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 


Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 8 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 














Cable Address: “Dorrracn,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,” London 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








Cable Address: “Trontopri,"’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes Riverside, A B C Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 




















FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








FLOUR ayp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘'AncHorR,” Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
OATMEALS, CEREALS 
)FFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


FLOUR 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 
ble Address 


GLASGOW 


“WAVERLEY” 











WwW ATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
UR IMPORTERS 

, GLASGOW, C, 

41 nst tion 8t.. LEITH 

Espla i “Bu idings, DUNDEE 

i2 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


* Dundee 


Ww ace Bt 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C 2 


ss much preferred 


0 Wellington Street 


1. F. busine 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Oct. 10-12—National Association of 
Bakery Sanitarians; Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; sec.-treas., Dr. E. L. Holmes, 
2736 N. Mildred Ave., Chicago 14. 

Oct. 11-18—Dist. 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Portlend, Ore.; 


* sec., Francis R. King, Wallace & Tier- 


nan Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

Oct. 12—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Henry Grady Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1314 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Oct. 13-17 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; ABA 
Headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 23—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Barnum Hotel, Bridgeport, COonn.; 
sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 

Oct. 23-25—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; Ho- 
tel Whitcomb, San Francisco. Details 
from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
tor of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking. 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, TIL. 

Oct. 25-26—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Washington Duke Ho- 
tel, Durham, N.C.; vice pres., Paul 
M. Marshall, 309 W. Jackson Bilvd., 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 27—Dist. 8, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Hotel Markeen, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; sec., C. M. Wagner, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Oct. 28-30—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn; Phoenix Hotel, Lexington; 
sec., Charles Hcitzman, Heitzman 
Bakery, Louisville. 

Oct. 31—Iowa Bakers Assn., Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Sec., Charles Forsberg, P.O. Box 118, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Nov. 3—Dist. 5, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Alton, Tll.; sec., Hen- 
ry Lee, Graton & Knight Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Nov. 11-18—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 12-14—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Waldorf Astoria, 
New York City; pres., Paul S. Willis, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

Nov. 19-20—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, 432 Des Moines Bldg., Des 
Moines. 

1952 

Jan. 22-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miam! Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Il. 

Jan. 26-30—Cooperative Food Dis- 
tributors of America; La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, IL; information: exec. sec. 
Norman H. Karel, 308 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 6. 

Jan 26-30— National Retailer - 
Owned Grocers; La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md; 
sec., Emmet Gary, 16. McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 

March 16-18— Associated Retail 
Bakers of Amer‘ca; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
7135 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 

April 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry St., Waterloo. 


April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12. 


April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon; Sec., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 

April 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 
Gertrude Goodman, 1134 National 
City Bank Blidg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 1-3—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., 
E. P. Cline, 708 Henry Grady Bldg., 
26 Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 38. 

May 12-18—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave., S. E. 
Minneapolis. 

May 19-22—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; 
exec. sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6. 


June 1-3—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; French Lick, 
Ind.; exec. sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Marvet,” Glasgow 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Diproma.” Glasgow 





N. V. Pr merge Marne ose h 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
0 AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR - OFFALS - STARCH 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS. OATMEALS, 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo.” Glasgow 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








Anno 1876 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 

ROTTERDAM 
Flour 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 








N. V.GEBRS VAN DEN BFRGH'S 

KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 8&2, SOFTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 

References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 


Cable Address: “Locomotion.” Rotterdam 

















W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: “Wedeboer” 








Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Guarantee Trust, New York 








Cable Address: “Osieck,” 
All codes used 


Amst 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. 0. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Bole Agents for the 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








~ 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matiuch” 








47-48 Damrak 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cotes ellen eee Se See eee San Sees 
By - hardwheat, 
Pro-forma icon stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 
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Daatem Gile)laces) meets 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING Co. 





Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 











I n terstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 


PIHES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


ido Milling & Elevator Co 








Pecseesececnccscceesce 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME Ft FLOUR MILLS Co. 
lahoma City, Okla. 

















Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Fiour Mills Co.... ee 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Amber Miiling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. 

American Cyanamid Co 
American Flours, Inc. 

Ames Harris Neville Co 
Appraisal Servi-e Co., Inc 
Arkell & S.niths 

Arnold Miliing Co 

Atkinson Milling Co 


Maxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Geardstown Millis 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Blair Milling Co, 

Blake, J. H 
Blodgett, Frank H., 

3olle & Scnilthuis 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co... 


Bowersock Miils & Power Co. 
Bowsher, N. P., Co... 

Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. . 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co.. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burrows Equipment Co 


Cahokia Flour Co. 
Cameron, John F., & Co 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co 
Cargill, Incorporated ° e 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 
Centennial Fiouring Mills Co 
Chase Bag Co. . . 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 

hatfield & Woods Sack C 
Checkerboard Elevator Co 
Chelsea Milling Co 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Be 
Chickasha Milling Co 
Chubb e son . 
City Natl Bank | & Trust Co 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd 
< 
ri 


David, Inc 
Milling & Elevator Co 


iei Le 
er-Larabee Milling Co, 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Contiaenta! Grain Co 
wrralloy Tool Co. 
alter & Coulter, Inc 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
rawford & Law 


Noland-Merrill Grain Co 
L ompan enews 
be Boer, W., & Co.. 
be Lisser, Andrew 
Le Stefano, Ulysses 
Leutseh & Sickert Co 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co 
leoty Technical Laboratories 
bow Chemical Co. . 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan Fox & Co., In 
Duncan, Wm, C., & Co., Inc 


toller Mill Co. 
B-4 k 2. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
Entoleter Division 
Essmuelier Co . 
Evans Milling Co 


I 

I 

i 4 & { 

if Spence & Co 
I ligatter Milling Co.. 
t Fi yuring Mills Co 
t & Ulsteen a/s 
F Mills of America 
Fiynn, Johr » Co 
Fx Troels 

F r Chemical ‘Co 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Fort Morgan Millis 

Franco, Francis M. . 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Mills, Inc. 
General Millis, Inc. 
General Service, Inc 


Giliespie Bros., Ltd 

Globe Cereal Milis 

Globe Milling Co. 

Goffe & Carkener, Inc 
Goidschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ry y 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. 

Green's Milling Co. 

Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M.. 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co... 
Harris Bros. & Co., 

Harris, Upham & Co.. Abie een 
Hart-Bartilett-Sturtevant Grain Co., 
Hart-Carter Co. saws: on 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co..... 
Hotel Sherman 

Howie, J. K., Co 

Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F.. Milling Co.. 
Innis, Speiden & Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 


International Paper Co., Bagpak Div.... 


Interstate Grain Corporation 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.. 
Jennison, W. J., Co... 

Jewell, L. R., & Son 
Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., 

Justesen, Brodr 


Kansas Flour Mills Company. 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co oa 
relly, William, Milling Co. 
Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons. 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

<unighton, Samuel, & Sons, 
Koerner, John E., & Co 


LaGrange Milis . 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Lathrop Grain Co 

Lexington Mill & Blevator Co.. 
Loken & Co 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co... 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
Macdonald Engineering Co. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd.. 
Madsen, Otto we 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd.. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 

Marsh & McLennan, 

N. V. “Meelunie,”” Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co 

Mente & Co., Inc 

Merck & Co., Inc. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Milling Engineers, Inc 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Mitchell, B 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co. 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Morten Milling Co. 


Na*iona: Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co 6 

National Cotton Council 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. . 


Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Century Co. .... 
New Era Milling Co 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 
Norton. Willis, Co 
Nor-Vell, Ine. 
Novadel-Agene Corp 


Ogiivie Flour Mills, Co., Ltd... 
Ostevk & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co 
Parrish 7 Heimbecker, Ltd.. 
Paul, F. . & Stein Bros., Inc... 
Peek bho 

Penn, William, Flour Co. 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsoury Milis, Inc 

Pratt, R. C. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Price, Paul A., Co 

Prina, Frank R., Corp 


Juaker Oats Co 


Rademaker, H. J. B. 

Rapid Read Rule Co 

Red Wing Milling Co..... 

teilly, John F. 

Rhoads, J. E.. & Sons 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd..... 
Robinson Milling Co. 

Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Lta.. 
Rodney Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 

Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills OCo., 
Sans, Taylor & Woods Co. 
Schneider, W. H., Company... 
Schultz, Baujan & Co 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Sheridan Flouring Millis, Inc. 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc.... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co, 

Sullivan & Kennedy 

Superior Separator Co. 

Sutton, Steele & Steele, Inc.... 


ranner-Kvans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
'ex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co.. . 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

fobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
rri-State Milling Co. 

fwin City Machine Co 


Uhimann Grain Co. 

Union 

United Grain Growers, 

U. 8S. Hoffman Machinery ee 
Univereal Brush Mfg. Co.. 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Valley Grain Co. 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders. 

Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Van Waibeek’s Handel- 
Maatschappij, N. V. 

Verhoeff & Zoon's Hanc lelmaated happy 
N. V. 

Victor Chemical Works 

Vis. P. C., 

Voigt Milling Co. 

Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland. 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ... 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co, 
Wamego Milling Co. .... 

Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co.... 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Assurance Co. ... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Western Star Mill Co....... 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Wiedenmann, W. C., & Sons, 
Willtams Bros. Co. one 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons.. coves 
Williams, H. R., Mill ony” Co. 
Witsenburg, Firma, Jr. 

Wolcott & Lincoln, Ine. 








Just as constant training with attention to 
specific details, plus the all-important ap- 
plication of corrective measures, pays off 
in highly competitive Retriever Cham- 
pionship Trials, so can these factors pay- 
off in flour processing. 


The N-A Serviceman’s background of a 
quarter-century of experience has ably 
equipped and trained him to help you with 
any flour treatment problem, as well as 
spot and rectify potential sources of 
trouble. He can also draw from his stock 


of time-tested products... DYOX for ma- 
turing, NOVADELOX for color im- 
provement, and N-RICHMENT-A for 
enrichment...to give you a flour service 
built to suit your own requirements. 


Call your nearest N-A Representative to- 
day. He’ll be glad to explain how N-A’s 
Flour Service Division with its laborato- 
ries and staff, can cooperate with you or 
your consultants for the “Proficiency thru 
Training Answer.” 


“Novadelox” and ‘“N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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|: PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD.- 


How to make your dollars 
work twice as hard... 


Invest them in U.S. Defense Bonds. Every dollar you save 
this way does double duty; it works for America, and it 
works for you. 


J. 


Defense Bond dollars help America raise money needed 
now to build better, stronger defenses against our enemies 
from without. And by helping to stop inflation, they also 
fight those who would weaken us from within. 


For every three dollars you invest this year, Defense 
Bonds will return you four in 1961. As little as $2.50 a 
week will mount in ten years to more than $1,400! 


Why not start now to save regularly with U.S. Defense 
Bonds? The table below will help you pick the plan that 
suits you best. 

Save each week In 10 years you will have 

|” rr error rt rere $ 719.11 

25 1,440.84 

2,163.45 

4,329.02 

7,217.20 

8,660.42 

10,828.74 





